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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cciniliniitl 
HE week, so far as the foreign situation is concerned, has 
been full of anxiety and of rumours and threats as to 

the terrible things that Austria-Hungary will do if the Powers 
do not coerce Montenegro firmly and rapidly. Fortunately, 
however, there seems some reason to believe that Austria- 
Hungary is more ready to talk than to act, and that at heart 
she is anxious to take any excuse she can get for letting 
the Powers act instead of her. In other words, she will 
probably give the Concert time to do by negotiation what 
she has been threatening to do by violence. This is what is 
wanted by Sir Edward Grey; for it is on his good sense, good 
faith, quietness, and confidence that the peace of the world 
now hangs. It is, we think, quite safe to say that none of 
the Powers wants war. The difficulty is that most of them 
suspect some other Power so strongly that no one dares to take 
the initiative. Fortunately no one suspects Sir Edward Grey, 
even though they may suspect Britain in the abstract. 
Therefore in all probability he will be more and more given a 
free hand, and thus be able to bring the situation under control. 


All we know definitely is that a meeting of Ambassadors 
took place on Thursday, and that no one retired from it or 
refused to play, and that another meeting was arranged for 
Monday—in itself a very hopeful sign. It is also stated on 
good authority that the Montenegrins, instead of stand- 
ing absolutely on their rights of possession, have shown 
willingness to negotiate. According to the Daily Telegraph 
of Friday, indeed, the Montenegrin Government on Wed- 
nesday evening stated definitely that it would be prepared 
to give up Scutari to the commanders of the international 
flect if it was assured that territorial compensation would be 
granted. That such compensation can quite well be found if 
Austria-Hungary is not unreasonable is clear. The “ well- 
informed correspondent” of the Daily Telegraph further 
declares that on Thursday the Ambassadors considered (1) the 
sending home of the Turkish troops now in Albania, who 
admittedly are a source of danger; and (2) mediation between 
the Allied States and Turkey. 


A curious rumour is noted by Dr. Dillon in Friday’s Daily 
Telegraph. He states that the Vienna Government, recogniz- 
ing the difficulties of a campaign in Montenegro, will, if it takes 
military action, operate not there but through Albania, and 
that Italy will co-operate in such action. No doubt at first 
sight this seems a way out of the difficulty, but we are bound 
to say that, considering popular feeling in Italy as regards 
Austria-Hungary, and Italian jealousy and sensitiveness about 
anything that touches Albania, a joint occupation of Albania, 
if prolonged, might lead to grave complications. However, 
it is hardly worth while to push these speculations further 











when the renewed meeting of the Ambassadors is so near. In ® 
all probability something definite will be decided on Monday. 


At the end of last week the King wrote to Lord Crewe 
expressing the “intense gratification” which his Majesty 
and the Queen had experienced in their visit to the Potteries. 
“Throughout our journeys, covering upwards of 120 miles,” 
suys the letter, ‘we have received outward proofs of affec- 
tion and goodwill, while every town and village was tastefully 
decorated, and there was hardly a house which had not marked 
the occasion by some individual display.” The King then 
records in detail the more vivid memories that remain 
from his visit. He particularly mentions the arrangements 
made for the children: “We were delighted that ample 
arrangements had been made for the children to take part in 
the festivities; every heart must have been touched by the 
effect of the voices of those thousands of little ones that 
greeted us in Hanley Park on Tuesday.” Such touches as 
this— marks of genuine thoughtfulness and kindliness—inform 
the whole letter. The King will soon not only know the 
kingdom better by actual contact than any living English- 
man, but will have given personal proof of his understanding 
of and sympathy with the needs of the various parts. 


In the Commons on Monday the debate in Committee on 
the Budget was opened by Mr. Pretyman, who dealt with 
the land value duties. There was a conspiracy of silence 
among Ministerialists; they would talk of everything but 
this farcical form of taxation, which had inflicted the greatest 
injury on the building trade, on small property owners and 
allotment holders, and on market gardeners. The valuation 
had been most costly and the net yield quite insignificant. 
The only tax of the group which had justified Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hopes was the mineral rights duty, and that was 
not really a Jand tax at all, but rather an additional income- 
tax. He denied that the valuation would be of great use. It 
had not been made on any uniform system; it was a higgledy- 
piggledy, untrustworthy production. He recalled the Lumsden 
case, and said that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer taxed 
fortuitous windfalls he ought to tax all windfalls. The 
taxation of builders was peculiarly wrong-headed, for a 
builder did useful work for the community, whereas a 
speculator on the Stock Exchange, who escaped without 
special taxation of his windfalls, did no good to anyone but 
himself, and did not always do even that. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in reply, declared that he had never 
expected much revenue from the increment value duty and 
the undeveloped land duty. The effect of the new taxation 
on the building trade had been grossly exaggerated. The 
depression in 1909 was not caused by the Budget but by 
previous over-building. No doubt, also, the agitation against 
the new duties had frightened builders to some extent, but a 
great change bad set in, and in the North the building trade 
was in as good a position as ever,and probably in a better. 
In any case he would put in his Revenue Bill a provision to 
make impossible the taxation of property created by the brains 
and exertions of builders. Mr. Bonar Law insisted on the 
lessons of the Lumsden case. To tax a builder for his enter- 
prise and skill was a departure from the principles of the 
1909 Budget, which laid it down that the only right object of 
taxation was an improvement due to communal causes. The 
great Ministerialist argument in 1909 had been that the new 
land value duties would bring about cheap housing. Yet the 
immediate result had been a marked fall in the rate of con- 
struction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had raised the 
cost of building and had thus raised rents. That is, of course, 
the housing problem in a nutshell. It is a capital instance of 
Mr. Bonar Law's remarkable power of crystallizing an argu- 
ment in a line. 
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When the debate in the Commons was continued on 
Tuesday it extended beyond the subject of the land taxes, 
and was chiefly remarkable for a grandiose tribute to. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “social reforms” by Mr. Masterman. Mr. 
Masterman said that Unionists were unwilling to look beyond 
the land taxes because they were “ more or less stunned ”—we 
thank him for the phrase—by the success of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy. Mr. Lloyd George had set out to save Free 
Trade and had done so. While other nations, tormented by 
the two evils of conscription and Protection, were resorting 
to the desperate expedient of meeting current liabilities by 

*borrowing, Mr. Lloyd George had been paying off capital 
liabilities not by hundreds of thousands, but literally by tens 
of millions. While other nations had been compelled by the 
burden of armaments to shut down their schemes of social 
progress, Mr. Lloyd George had launched and financed “ the 
most gigantic scheme of social amelioration the world had ever 
seen.” “In its courage and triumph the work of his right bon. 
friend would be régarded as one of the most amazing financial 
achievements the world had ever known.” At this point some 
strangers in the gallery gave way to their emotion, clapped 
their hands, and were suppressed. For ourselves, we feel 
more inclined to say what Dr. Johnson said to the young lady 
who recited a long eulogium in his presence: “ Fiddlededee 
my dear, fiddlededee.” The tea duty and the income tax 
were agreed to without divisions. : 


The debate in the Commons on Wednesday on the working 
of the Insurance Act served the useful purpose of showing 
the multifarious details in which such a measure, rushed 
through without proper discussion, needs adaptation. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Masterman, though they freely admit 
the need. of modification, also betray some resentment at 
criticism. Perhaps the fault ison both sides. For our own 
part we desire only that the Act, now that it is law, should 
be made to work as well as possible. The debate showed 
that in nearly all industries the prices of goods have risen 
in response to the new tax on employers. It is demonstrated 
clearly enough that economic law overrides every other kind 
of law. The burden, of course, falls heaviest on the people 
least able to bear it. Casual workers are hard hit, and often 
pay what ought to have been the employers’ contributions as 
well as their own, as they know that they have no chance of 
fresh employment if they present cards with the employers’ 
payments inarrear. But when the casual labourer has to pay a 
double tax his wife and family get less. Thus the man who 
most needs help is often worse off than ever. The half-million 
of deposit contributors are at present in a poor position, as 
they can draw only to the amount entered under their names 
—a result which stultifies the whole theory of the Act. 


On Thursday, at the meeting of the Standing Committee to 
which the Housing of the Working Classes Bill was referred, 
Mr. Burns announced that the Government would not find 
the money required by the financial clauses of the Bill. As 
a result the Bill was at once withdrawn. It would have been 
a farce to proceed with it. The announcement has caused a 
great deal of indignation not merely among the Unionists, 
but also among a large body of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The Bill had in fact come to be regarded as a non-party 
measure. It will be curious to see whether Mr. Chiozza Money, 
Mr. Atherley Jones, and Mr. Jowett, the Labour member who 
so warmly seconded Mr. Long’s protest against the destruc- 
tion of the Bill, will do anything beyond a verbal protest. 
We expect not. The “compact party majority” is a thing 
for which the ordinary party member feels so much awe that 
a grumble is the very most that can be expected from him. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu asked for a return of our dirigibles, aeroplanes, and 
waterplanes. He pointed out that we were far behind our 
chief competitors in the bid for what he called “sky power.” 
Apart from our deficiency in aircraft, we had no adequate 
system for training pilots. He suggested that we should 
adopt the French plan of giving to airmen specially high pay, 
partly determined by the actual number of hours spent in 
the air. Lord Montagu’s figures as to the strength of the 
various nations were particularly interesting :-— 

“His information was that Germany, apart from her dirigibles, 


had about 420 aeroplanes and 25 waterplanes. France had now 
20 dirigibles and 585 aeroplanes; Russia was known to have 12 











airships and about 230 aeroplanes; Austria four publicly and two 
privately owned dirigibles and 135 aeroplanes. As to the financial 
estimates for aviation, Germany was proposing £7,000,000 for this 
year; France, £1,500,000; Russia, £1,000,000; Great Britain 
£501,000; Italy, £450,000; and Japan, £250,000.” ’ 
Surely these figures, even if they are only approximately 
correct, speak for themselves. It is not enough for us to be 
relatively stronger than others. We must be absolutely able 
to meet and repel attacks in the air by opposing like with like, 
There is no other way. This simple fact cannot be gainsaid, 


The great event of the week in the Marconi Committee wag 
the evidence of Mr. Winston Churchill. The editor of the 
Financial News, in the course of his evidence, stated that the 
name of another Cabinet Minister had been mentioned in 
connexion with the Marconi speculations, and, when pressed by 
the Committee, gave the name of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
though pointing out very emphatically that he did not believe 
there was the slightest ground for the rumours. Upon this 
the Committee, very naturally and very properly, summoned 
Mr. Winston Churchill as a witness. Considering all that has 
passed, one would have supposed that Mr. Winston Churchill 
would bave been very glad to perform what after all was only 
a very elementary duty, that of publicly denying that he had 
dealt in the shares of the English, the American, or 
any other Marconi Company. As a “high Minister,” he 
might further have been expected to set a good example 
to other witnesses in assuring the Committee that he did not 
in the least resent being called, or consider that the summons 
indicated any sinister suspicion of his actions. Indeed, he might 
have assured the Committee further that it was their duty not 
to take any account of possible accusations of suspicious. 
ness, and that he, at any rate, was convinced of the truth 
of Halifax's words: “It is not loving honesty enough to allow 
it distinguishing privileges.” Instead of that, incredible as it 
may seem, Mr. Winston Churchill burst like a whirlwind upon 
the Committee and rated them like naughty schoolboys for 
having dared to call him or suspect him of having done 
anything in the least unbecoming a Minister or of 
having shown any want of discretion or delicacy. 


Mr. Winston Churchill's outburst of temper was bad enough, 
as tending to bring a Parliamentary Inquiry into ridicule and 
contempt, but what was even worse was the way in which the 
Committee took his bullying. One would have thonglit that 
even the Lidveral chairman and majority of the Marconi Com- 
mittee would have had the spirit to say that they would not 
be browbeaten by a Cabinet Minister. Instead, however, of 
snubbing him well for his pains, and teaching him that he must 
keep a civil tongue in his head and not hector the Committee, 
they took his evidence with a meekness of demeanour which 
would have filled an old-fashioned Committee of the House 
of Commons, accustomed to be treated with respect if not 
indeed with deference, with horror. If Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s outbreak of violent language and violent temper 
was ill-judged as regards the Committee, it was cruel towards 
his colleagues. In effect, he worked himself into a positive fury 
of righteous indignation because anyone should dare to think 
it possible that he might be concealing anything. Yet his two 
friends and colleagues had not only done the thing of which 
he spoke in such scornful terms—bought shares in an oversea 
Marconi Company—but had, until circumstances forced the 
admission, concealed the fact from the House of Commons. 
The attitude of Mr. Winston Churchill towards the Committee 
was indeed the cruellest blow that his colleagues have yet 
received, but it was also a blow at himself. If it is so out- 
rageous to suggest the possibility of his having done the thing 
which his colleagues did, how is it that Mr. Winston Churchill 
finds it compatible with his honour to remain in the same 
Cabinet with those colleagues? That is a question which we 
can assure Mr. Winston Churchill is passing, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would say in his pleasant way, from foul lip 
to foul lip. 


One curious result of Mr. Winston Churchill’s violent 
irruption into the Committee has been a very general demand 
in the press that the Committee should now bring its investi- 
gations to an end. Though we very greatly resent any attempt, 
either by Ministers or by the press, to put pressure on or 
dictate to a Parliamentary Committee, and though we cannot 
admit that the Committee has properly or fully carried out its 
task, we are afraid that we must confess that it is not now likely 
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to get much mere evidence of importance, unless, of course, 
some new facts should come out at the trial of Mr. Chesterton, 
which, owing, we note, to Mr. Chesterton’s illness, has been 
postponed till the next session of the Central Criminal Court. 
In any case, according to an official announcement made on 
Thursday, the Committee have decided that the evidence 
on that part of the inquiry which affects Ministers shall be 
completed before the Whitsuntide recess, and that at the first 
meeting after the recess the Committee shall proceed with the 
special preparation of an interim report. This fixing of a 
hard and fast date for the end of the evidence is a little too 
like the Parliamentary guillotine for our taste, but we fear that 
is not a criticism which a House of Commons with a Liberal 
majority will think valid. 

Speaking generally of the effect of the evidence 
before the Marconi Committee, and of the justificatory 
articles which have appeared in the Liberal Press, certain 
conclusions become stronger and stronger. If there were 
two Ministers who ought not to have had Stock Exchange 
transactions of the kind actually entered into, it was the 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Attorney-General is the high official whose duty 
it is to institute proceedings in the name of the Crown 
against those who break the Joint Stock Company laws. 
We do not allege or suggest that in the case of 
the great gamble in American Marconi shares there was 
any breach of those Acts; but still, in moments of Stock 
Exchange excitement of that kind, directors and officials of 
the companies concerned are often tempted to do illegal 
things. Therefore the Attorney-General should surely be the 
Minister to keep out of “good things” of this sort. Next, 
the Chancellor cf the Exchequer, as the Minister who is the 
guardian of the financial interests of the country, should 
clearly forgo Stock Exchange transactions, or, if you will, 
investments of a speculative nature, arranged temporarily 
on borrowed money. But if the Attorney-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were the last Ministers who 
ought to have had Stock Exchange transactions of the kind 
they did have, it is clear that the very last stock in which they 
should have had them was a Marconi stock, whether English 
or American. The final conclusion that strikes us is that 
besides these two being the last Ministers who ought to have 
done this thing, and this being the last stock they ought 
to have touched, reticence or delay in stating the matter 
to the House of Commons was the last thing they should 
have indulged in. As we have said so often, there was 
nothing criminal or illegal in their action, but it would be 
difficult to find an improper thing done in a worse way. 


On Monday the King reviewed the Brigade of Guards in 
Hyde Park. The scene, though in a sense simple and 
unsensational, was exceedingly striking. It could hardly 
have been anything else, for without boasting or over self- 
confidence the Guards may claim, whether by the battle 
tradition behind them or by their present condition, to be 
unsurpassed in the world as infantry soldiers. At one time 
the Guards’ officers were supposed to be as stupid and as 
ill-educated as they were gallant and dandified. Probably 
there was always a good deal of exaggeration in these 
strictures. At any rate, they have now no bite in them. 
The ordinary Guards’ officer is as well up in his military 
duties as any officer in the British or any other army, while 
the fact that he mixes more generally with civilians than the 
linesman undoubtedly gives him a certain elasticity of mind 
and tempers the purely professional point of view. General 
Codrington, who is in command, has every right to be proud 
of the brigade. Undoubtedly it owes not a little to his 
devotion. From the very beginning he took a strong interest 
in the National Reserve, and on Monday, for the first time, 
bodies of the National Reserve as well as of the Regular Army 
Reserve took the place of honour in marching on to and off 
the ground. They also advanced in review order with the rest 
of the troops. ‘I'be interest taken in the National Reserve, 
not only by the spectators in the stands but by the general 
crowd, was most remarkable. The public seem at last to 
understand what the National Reserve is, and how much it 
may be worth as a national asset if the War Office only 
“play up.” 

The feature of the Guards, besides their specially striking 
discipline and dexterity in drill, is their short service 








with the colours and the consequent immense strength of 
their reserves. This_renders the Guardsman, strange as it 
may seem, a specially cheap form of soldier. In our opinion 
Lord Haldane made a very great mistake when he abolished 
the third battalion of the Scots Guards. We should like to 
see that third battalion put back and two battalions added 
to the Irish Guards. If that were done we should then have 
four regiments of Guards with three battalions each, and a 
reserve which would on mobilization give us nearly thirty 
thousand infantry men of the highest quality. We do not 
believe that the effect on recruiting for the Line would be 
bad, because it is undoubted that there are a great many men 
who, though they will serve in the Guards, do not, owing to 
foreign service, care to enter the Line. 


On Friday, April 25th, the non-commissioned officers 
of the London Division of the National Reserve held their 
first Mess dinner and entertained a number of distin- 
guished military guests. Colonel Hyslop, the secretary 
of the Joint Committee of the two London Associations 
which has the organization of the National Reserve in 
hand, announced that the London Reserve is now over 
37,000 men, and that the enrolment of fresh names was pro- 
ceeding. We have little doubt ourselves that before long 
the figure of 50,000 men will be reached. Meanwhile tLe 
organization is developing on many sides. For example, 
we heard the other day of a Sunday route march being 
undertaken by one of the Westminster battalions. An 
account of this march by one who took part in it, pub- 
lished in the Observer, showed how pleasant as well as 
useful such a mixture of military and physical exercise could 
be made. Undoubtedly the National Reserve has a great deal 
of latent vitality. In this context we may note with amuse- 
ment that on Monday last the Westminster Gazette, striking 
out wildly for any floating spar in the shipwreck of its 
Territorial hopes, used the following language: “With a 
quarter of a million Territorials and the National Reserve we 
shall be ready for more shiploads than will ever come while 
we have a Navy to defend us.” If the National Reserve is 
worth all that, as we have no doubt it is, we cannot help 
remarking that it is not a little curious that the Westminster 
Gazette did so little for the National Reserve when it was 
young and struggling and would have been very glad of help. 


The Whitechapel election has resulted in the return of Sir 
Stuart Samuel by a majority of 166. In January 1910 his 
majority was 561. In December 1910 it was 540. There has 
therefore been a decrease in the majority from the last 
election of 374. We cannot follow the reasoning of the Daily 
News and Leader in heading this piece of news “ Whitechapel 
Victory.” At any rate, we can only say that if such reductions 
in Liberal majorities are victories, we hope there will be plenty 
of them at the next general election. 


At Cambridge on Friday week the Senate carried the pro- 
posed changes in the statutes relating to Divinity Degrees. 
By these changes the limitation of the B.D. and D.D. degrees 
to priests in the Church of England is abolished. At the 
same time it is made clear that the Regius and the Lady 
Margaret Professors of Divinity must be in priest's orders of 
the Church of England. At Oxford on Tuesday Convocation 
rejected similar reforms by large majorities. The first statute, 
providing that examiners in the school of theology need not 
be in priest’s orders of the Church of England, was rejected 
by a majority of 426. The second statute, abolishing the 
limitation of the B.D. and D.D. degrees to Anglican priests, 
was rejected by a majority of 429. We congratulate Cam- 
bridge University on its most sensible decision, and greatly 
regret the unfortunate vote at Oxford. Theology has every- 
thing to gain by recognition of the fact that it is a subject 
of universal intellectual interest. To restrict the honours of 
the study to a section is in our opinion a policy of obscurantism. 
To bring in the question of the Establishment is only a con- 
fusion of the issue. Nonconformist theologians may justly 
be indignant at the exclusiveness of Oxford, and the material 
result will be that the study of theology at Cambridge will 
prosper at the expense of Oxford. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROSPECTS OF DISSOLUTION. 


[* spite of the protestations of Government newspapers, 
and in spite of the pledge to the Irish members, of 
which we wrote last week, we are convinced that there 
will be an appeal to the nation before the third time 
of asking on the Home Rule Bill, that is, some time 
within the coming twelvemonth. We base our belief not 
upon any Micawberish idea that something is bound to 
turn up, not in effect upon the likelihood of a chapter of 
accidents, but upon two things: (1) the compelling force 
of sane, sober, non-party public opinion; and (2) the 
fact that in the last resort it will suit the Liberal 
Party managers, both at headquarters and all over the 
country, better to have an election before the third time of 
asking of the Home Rule Bill than immediately after the 
Bill is passed. 

We will to-day deal with the general demand which we 
believe is certain to arise that the country shall be con- 
sulted before the third time of asking. Remember that it 
cannot be pleaded against a dissolution at this period 
that the Government would be throwing away all their 
work upon the Irish Bill, and that this is too much to ask 
of them. It is carefully provided in the Parliament Aet 
that a dissolution between the second and third passings 
of a Bill shall not have this effect. A dissolution before 
the Bill has become law need not cause a week or a 
day’s delay in the passing of Home Rule, provided 
that the appeal to the electors still gives a majority in 
the Commons for the Bill. When the majority of 
ordinary, quiet, moderate Liberal electors realize this 
fact, as they will realize it before long, the demand 
for a dissolution just before the third time of asking, 
and not just after, as the Government are now said 
to purpose, will be irresistible. What will make it irre- 
sistible is the knowledge that the Protestant majority in 
North-East Ulster are absolutely determined to oppose the 
Act by force if it is passed without having received 
endorsement at a general election. Very possibly a large 
portion of the people of North-East Ulster would oppose 
it even if it had such endorsement, but the solidarity of 
the Protestant North will not be anything like as great if 
the Act has been endorsed at a general election. What is 
even more important is that the Unionist Party in England 
and Scotland will, as we know from Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech, give no support to North-East Ulster if the Bill 
has been able to get a popular endorsement at the polls, 
but on the contrary are likely to use their best endeavours 
in that event to get North-East Ulster to bow to the will of 
the United Kingdom as a whole. If, however, such 

opular endorsement is not obtained, then North-East 

Ister will not only be solid itself, but will have the solid 
support of the whole Unionist Party, that is, of more than 
half the people of England and at least half the people of 
Great Britain. We say with absolute confidence that in 
these circumstances moderate Liberal opinion will insist on 
a dissolution just before instead of just after the passage 
of the Bill. 

They will insist on a dissolution on perfectly sound and 
reasonable grounds. They will argue: “ Itis not common 
sense to wait till the Bill is passed and then in effect 
ask the country’s opinion on it, when the other course 
—that of asking the opinion of the country first— 
may either get rid altogether of the painful duty of coercing 
Ulster or else make that coercion infinitely less bloody. 
North-East Ulster in all human probability will begin 
the policy of resistance as soon as the Bill becomes 
law. This means that the Protestants of the north 
will have to be put down by force of arms, i.e., by 
the shooting of por in the streets of Belfast. But how 
criminally foolish we shall look if when a few months later 
the inevitable appeal to the country comes we find that the 
nation is after all against the Home Rule Act, and that the 
blood that has been shed on both sides has been shed in 
vain! We shall be utterly disgraced as a nation by such 
a result. Our hands will be red with blood that need not 
have been shed. When the widows and the children cry out 
on those who took the lives of husbands and fathers when 
there was no need, what shall we answer? On the other 
hand, if the country shows itself determined to have tho 











Home Rule Bill, and therefore determined to put down 
with the sternest hand all resistance to the popular 
will, how infinitely better will be the position of the 
coercing Government! They will have behind them the 
tremendous force of a popular endorsement. Even if there 
is still a certain fanatical resistance to the will of the 
United Kingdom, it will be put down with far less 
difficulty. Men will be much more overawed by a 
successful dissolution than by the determination of a 
Cabinet to shed blood like water in Ulster whether 
they have or have not got the majority of the people 
on the side of their measure. In short no Liberal Govern. 
ment ought to insist upon coercing Ulster in the dark 
and without a clear order to carry out such coercion. If 
the Government have to strike Ulster, then in the name of 
humanity let the stroke be as sharp, as vigorous, and ag 
overwhelming as possible. But an overwhelming stroke 
can only be delivered when the Bill has been countersigned 
by a general election.” 

The feeling that we have just expressed is certain 
to be the feeling of a very large number of Liberals 
and also of the great mass of balancing electors. What 
is more, these views are certain in one way or another to 
be brought home to the Government, say this time next 
year, with almost irresistible force. As the time fo. 
shedding the blood of the Protestants of Ulster draws 
near, we may feel sure that a deputation from the ministers 
of religion in Ulster of all shades of opinion will go 
to the Prime Minister, reinforced by a certain number of 
Liberal Free Churchmen and by a great many members 
of the Church of England. In no party spirit but with 
perfect sincerity such a deputation could urge upon the 
Prime Minister the simple and deeply moving considera 
tions which animated their appeal. They would not, or 
course, dream of asking him not to strike, or to give up 
his policy, nor would they attempt any interference. They 
would merely ask him to get the maximum of consent 
for his measure so as to make the coercion of North- 
East Ulster, if it must come, as brief as possible. Are 
we seriously to be told that such a deputation would 
be met by the Prime Minister with a bow or a sneer 
or a mere denial: “Go about your business and do 
not trouble me. If the people of North-East Ulster 
resist the law of the land, I shall know how to deal 
with them. They are preparing rebellion, and it is not 
for rebels to dictate to the Government the manner in 
which their crime shall be punished. The Protestants of 
North-East Ulster will find that the Government have, 
without a dissolution, plenty of power to teach them their 
duty” ? Till we actually read the reports of such words, or 
their equivalents, from Mr. Asquith, we shall not believe 
in the possibility of their utterance. 

Our belief that the ordinary Liberals and Radicals will 
not permit the Government much longer to take the line 
that the Nationalists have a right to their pound of 
Protestant flesh without any further consultation with 
the nation, and that a whiff of grapeshot, or rather of 
machine guns, will be quite sufficient to force the Home 
Rule Bill on the northern counties, is strengthened by two 
very significant paragraphs which we find in The New 
Statesman (April 26th), the new weekly organ of advanced 
Socialistic-Radicalism. Here are the paragraphs im 
question :— 

“ Ulster has of late been in the background as far as the press is 
concerned; but there is no reason to think that the fact has either 
depressed her will or affected her temper. Mr. William Moores 
expulsion from the House of Commons was the occasion of a 40 
deal of speech-making, unreported in England, which would make 
amazing reading in this country if we could realize how recklessly 
the audiences are prepared to ‘make good.’ The renewed anxiety 
of the Government, vouched for by the Daily Telegraph, giv‘s 
credit to arumour prevalent, we understand, a few weeks azo m 
Dublin, to the effect that the Royal Irish Constabulary in Ulster 
had been instructed no longer to spare the feelings of the authori- 
ties in its reports regarding Ulster’s —s for a fight 
against the Muckle Hureo’ Babylon and for ‘ We won’t have it —- 
the fighting spirit is not more definite than that—but to state the 
naked truth though the sky should fall. According to the Daily 
Telegraph's correspondent, the Government has hitherto been 
hoping for the trouble to come to a head before the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill. 

Thero are three points in this Ulster business to which we invite 
the attention of our readers. The first is the fact that Ulster is 
not bluffing: what has to be faced there is not merely mock drills 
and dummy cannon, nor even genuine arms (though these are m 
hand), but a fanaticism which is proof against all reason, and an 
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them are too fond of quoting and even parading the opinions of 
their military or naval advisers, and speaking as if deep and high 
questions of policy were to be determined, not by the Cabinet, but 
by the hasty generalizations or the merely professional zeal of 
generals and admirals. In the old Liberal days these gentlemen 
worked and took orders. Now they talk and give them. There 
has been a great deal too much of this tampering with the springs 
of policy on the part of men who are properly parts of the 
administrative machinery, not its centre and governing force.” 

As we have said, this passage is exceedingly unfair, nay 
cruel, to Colonel Seely, and is also a sign of weakness, 
though so far as being a sign of weakness goes it is nothing 
compared with what follows. Mr. Massingham goes on 
to explain that many Liberals have come to the conclusion 
that at least one of the Services ought to be in the hands 
of a man “ who understands the true relationship between 
statesmanship and administration, and is strong enough to 
see that his ‘experts’ respect it.” He then proceeds as 
follows :— 

“TI think we should all feel happier if the War Office at least 
were under the control of a man who, like Mr. Burns, is fond of 
soldiers, but would not let himself be run by them, or by a Liberal 
of the old stock, like Mr. Runciman, or by a new recruit (whom 
one hopes soon to see in the Cabinet) like Sir John Simon.” 
Having displaced Colonel Seely and put in Mr. Burns, 
Mr. Massingham proceeds to fill up Mr. Burns’s place. 
At a guessing competition we should imagine that the 
odds were about a thousand to one against any ordinary man 
guessing Mr. Burns’s successor. Astounding as it sounds, 
the person selected for the post is no one less than the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Mr. Massingham alone 
can do justice to the subject. After informing us (1) that 
the Liberal land policy, which is of such vast importance, 
must be run by the Local Government Board; (2) that 
it is no secret that Mr. Burns is unsympathetic to a large 
constructive policy dealing with the allied questions of land 
and housing ; (3) that the Government is virtually, though 
not nominally, committed to such a dealing ; and (4) that 
without willing and powerful co-operation at the Local 
Government Board nothing can be achieved, he asks the 

uestion: “Who, suppose Mr. Burns goes to the War 

ffice, can really run the Local Government Board as ‘an 
organ of a great land policy ?’” 

“Who but Mr. Lloyd George? There is no question of a loss 

of prestige, or of Mr. George stepping down from one office to 
another. Offices are what their heads make of them, as the 
classical example of Mr. Chamberlain shows. And so far as the 
Exchequer is concerned, Mr. George’s work is done. He has 
initiated the new Radical finance. He has shown the expansive 
quality of a Free Trade Budget. He has fixed old age and national 
insurance on our fiscal system. His genius is essentially formative 
and constructive, and just now the chief need at the Treasury is 
the application of those powers of supervision which, since the 
Treasury was transformed into a spending rather than a saving 
Department, have been somewhat in abeyance. For the moment, 
therefore, it is a Chancellor of the type of Mr. Harcourt of which 
Liberal finance stands in need. It would, of course, be indispensable 
that there should be a thorough entente between the constructive 
and the financial forces; otherwise there would be stagnation 
instead of progress. But Mr. Asquith excels in nothing more than 
in the maintenance of that interior harmony on which the life of 
Cabinets so largely depends.” 
That passage is really one of the most quaint and 
delightful that we have ever read. Down goes poor Mr. 
Lloyd George and up goes Mr. Harcourt in his place 
—the place of second-in-command to the Prime Minister, 
for that is the position which tradition and etiquette 
have always given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Note, too, that: Colonel Seely, referred to at the beginning 
of the article as “not a traditional Liberal,” disappears 
altogether, is made like the French general in Carlyle’s 
“ Revolution ” to start for the City of Nowhere, not even 
the smell of sulphur being left as a reminder of his 
destination. 

It is not our business to defend Mr. Lloyd George from 
the candid friends on his own side. All that we shall 
endeavour to do is to read the writing on the wall. Unless 
we are very much mistaken the most ungracious and 
ungrateful attempt to drive Colonel Seely from public life 
is not really due to any divergence of policy or want 
of loyalty on his part, but to the desire to move the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from his present office. Though 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may not yet have heard it, 
there is a great deal of grumbling among a large section 
of Liberals as to the propriety of a participant in the 
American Marconi “pool” or “common venture” con- 
tinuing to preside over the national finances. Liberals 








who are anything but ready to judge Mr. Lloyd George 
harshly still feel that it would not do for a person who to 
put it mildly, has shown such want of financial discretion 
to remain at the Treasury. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s keen supporters declare that they will break the 
party into a thousand fragments if he is called upon to 
resign his office. In order therefore to prevent the dry rot 
of bitter dissatisfaction on one side or an actual explosion 
on the other, the compromise of finding him a new post— 
of course of great importance—has been suggested. If Mr, 
Lloyd George could be sent somewhere else the situation 
might be saved and everything made smooth again. But 
to accomplish this there must be a vacancy in the Cabinet. 
Now clearly if a vacancy is to be created artificially Colonel} 
Seely is the person who could be most easily sacrificed, 
He has not got a party of any sort, either in the Cabinet 
or in the House of Commons, nor any great following in 
the country. Therefore if one of the kittens has got to 
be drowned at the pump it is urged that he would be less 
missed than any of the others. But even the Radical Party 
under the new régime could not quite ask Mr. Asquith to 
dismiss Colonel Seely without any cause. Here, then, is the 
genesis of the astounding campaign against Colonel Seely 
manufactured out of nothing. Here is the reason why his 
perfectly loyal speeches in regard to the voluntary principle 
are turned against him and made to appear as if they 
came from a man who is willing to sell the pass to the 
enemy. But if Colonel Seely could be got rid of and 
Mr. Burns put into his place, and then a sacrifice made to 
those who condemn the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
transactions in Marconis, without, however, really sacri- 
ficing Mr. Lloyd George, a triple blessing would have 
been secured. 

There is no need to trump up any Radical charge 
against Mr. Burns. Mr. Burns at the moment is con- 
fessedly the béte noire of the Radical Party, and 
especially of that section of it which is led by Mr. Lloyd 
George. If anything could console Mr. Lloyd George for 
having to leave the Treasury just now it would indeed 
be the thought that he had upset Mr. Burns’s apple-cart 
at the Local Government Board, for has not Mr. Burns 
on one or two public occasions actually defended 
the landlords of England—an act which is equiva- 
lent to blasphemy against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? But though Mr. Lloyd George might be 
soothed by sending Mr. Burns to do battle with the iajor- 
generals and to re-inspire the Territorial Army, it is 
difficult to contemplate calmly his wounded feelings at 
seeing himself supplanted by one whom we do not think 
we can be considered guilty of any unfairness in describing 
as his chief political rival, i.e, Mr. Harcourt. Is not 
that more than any man, however great his mistakes 
and however severe the punishment merited by them, 
should be asked to bear? “ Anything but that,” we can 
hear Mr. Lloyd George declaring, as he read Mr. 
Massingham’s political billet doux. But in truth we can 
imagine almost anything sooner than Mr. Lloyd George 
giving up the Chancellorship of the Exchequer at this 
moment. No doubt a very far-sighted and cool-headed 
man might think the wise thing would be ,to do as Mr. 
Massingham suggests. Unless, however, we read the 
character of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
wrongly, we think he is much more likely to say: “ No; 
I will not resign, and if any attempt is made to force me 
to do so I will, like Samson, bring down the whole fabric 
of the Liberal temple upon my head and yours. The 
Ministry shall remain as it is, or shall cease to be alto- 
gether.” In that case the wiser minds of the Cabinet, as, 
for example, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Harcourt, Lord Morley, 
Lord Haldane, and Lord Crewe, will, it is clear, have to 
decide whether to sacrifice their party or their colleague. 
What they will decide we have no possible means of 
knowing, but if they act as history tells us most Ministries 
have acted in similar conditions, they will ride for a fall. 
They will think that an inability to “go on” will be 
the easiest way out of their difficulties. 

Of course, against this view we have always got to 
remember the pledged word given to the Irish, the pledgo 
that there shall be no dissolution, and therefore no resig- 
nation, until the Home Rule Bill becomes law. That that 
pledge will be honourably kept in intention we do not 
doubt for a moment. As, however, we pointed out last 
week, facts are stronger even than honourable pledges. 
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ould only embrace in its scope a voluntary 
dissolution. If the Ministry were to explode by the com- 
ression of internal forces, such an explosion would not 


involve any loss of honour. 


The pledge ¢ 





THE PRINCE OF ALBANIA. 


F Machiavelli could look upon the spectacle of Essad 
1 Toptani, the ex-commander of Scutari, talking of 
himself as the Prince of Albania and offering to Turkey 
the continued services of some forty thousand men, he 
would long to add a few chapters to his “ Principe” and 
rovide rules for the perfect—that is, perfectly eflicient— 
conduct of this audacious adventurer. Our modern age, 
which some people profess to regard as being on distant 
terms with romance and wonder, somehow goes on pro- 
viding the strangest facts in history. What could be 
more wonderful than this very fact that after Europe 
has tried for some generations to reduce the affairs of the 
Balkans to an unmenacing and commonplace regularity, 
a freebooter, a modern condottiere of whom mediaeval 
Italy would have been proud, should be roaming about 
with an army at his back, ignoring the existence of the 
Powers and causing such contradictory reports as that he is 
“working in” with King Nicholas of Montenegro and is 
about to revictual his troops and start fighting again for 
Turkey in a new part of the theatre of war ? Italy of the 
Renaissance showed many such figures. With the excep- 
tion perhaps of Cesare Borgia—and he, as the son of the 
Pope, had an advantage over mere condottieri—she showed 
none more daring in overcoming the odds of circumstance. 
Machiavelli would perhaps want to produce a wholly new 
book showing how the art of scelleratezze gloriose could 
be practised in the Balkans as easily as in Italy; how 
murder does not really matter; and how politics 
in the twentieth century have still nothing what- 
ever to say to ethics. It is not at all impossible 
that Essad will go much further than an Italian 
condottiere, whose power, after all, generally came to an 
end when he could no longer lead in person the mercenaries 
whose services he farmed in the interests of some royal 
employer. If the Albanians wish Essad to be their prince, 
he may be a figure fora long time to come—the legally 
established ruler rather than the active leader, dependent 
on prestigé, of a nation of fighting adventurers. Europe 
says that Albania is to be independent; independence 
certainly postulates some say on the part of the Albanians 
as to who their prince shall be. Europe might well prefer 
a prince related to the royal families and nicely respon- 
sible to the Powers; still the mere disagreement of the 
Powers as to who the prince should be might give Essad 
his opportunity to step in and remain in possession. The 
different histories of an Otto and a Maximilian are enough 
to prevent the Powers from feeling that their nominee 
would really be worth backing against much opposition. 
Suppose that Essad founded an enduring dynasty—even 
that would not be so wonderful as the founding of the 
present Swedish dynasty by the private soldier of the 
Revolution, Bernadotte. 

Everyone has read in the newspapers that the first 
commander of Scutari was mysteriously done to death 
during the siege, and that Essad suddenly announced 
himself as his successor. But the vast majority of 
Englishmen could probably state no other fact about 
Essad, except, of course, that he surrendered Scutari to 
the Montenegrins the other day and was allowed to march 
out with all the honours of war. The Daily News and 
Leader of Tuesday published a biography of Essad 
which is very enlightening. Essad is an Albanian of the 
purest water. His family, the Toptanis of Tirana, near 
Durazzo, is one of the richest and most powerful in the 
country. It is a family derived from feudal robber chiefs. 
Essad served in the Turkish army in Macedonia and 
Anatolia, and then became commander of the gendarmerie 
in Constantinople. He fought against Greece in 1897 and 
received the title of Pasha. While Essad was at Con- 
stantinople an extraordinary act of audacity showed his 
temper and his indifference to the anger of the Sultan. 
One day Abdul Hamid’s favourite, a young Albanian, 
Gani Toptani, Essad’s brother, insulted his royal master. 
Abdul Hamid gave orders to the Grand Vizier for the 
removal of Gani Toptani. Gani Toptani was shot dead 
by an agent of the Grand Vizier. A few days later the 











agent himself was shot dead on the Galata bridge in broad 
daylight by Essad, who pinned on the body a paper bearing 
the words “ Done by Essad Toptani.” The deed was the 
typical vengeance of an Albanian Gheg—the dutiful 
accomplishment of the blood feud enjoined by Albanian 
custom. The writer in the Daily News and Leader 
says :— 

“Essad has from his youth been an ardent Albanian patriot, 

proud of his race and its history, and an early advocate of the 
Pan-Albanian national idea, and even of the Latin script, for the 
sake of which he quarrelled with the Young Turks, and became 
their deadly enemy. For with these men of primitive instincts 
everything assumes an exaggerated character. What Renan once 
remarked of the Semitic genius applies also to the Albanian; he, 
too, thinks and acts in antitheses. He does not say, ‘I love Isaac 
better than Esau.’ He says, ‘I love Isaac; I hate Esau.’ Both 
their hatred and love are great, and just as they will not spare 
their enemy, so they will not spare themselves for the man or the 
idea they love.” 
The behaviour of Abdul Hamid in the face of the insult 
offered to his authority by Essad was characteristic of 
his cautious and timid dealings with the Albanians, who 
were always the spoiled children of his Empire. He 
transferred Essad to Janina to command the gendarmerie 
there, but promoted him to the rank of general. 

This promotion in rank did not, however, placate 
Essad’s anger against the Sultan, and before the Young 
Turk revolution came to a head he overtly symputhized 
with the Young Turks, less out of liking for constitu- 
tional ideas, which he probably did not in the least 
understand, than out of hatred of the Sultan, the real 
author of his brother’s death. When the revolution of 
1908 succeeded, Essad was elected deputy of Durazzo in 
the first chamber, and continued to represent Durazzo till 
the dissolution of 1912. He was a violent member of the 
Albanian group, which naturally soon found itself in 
furious opposition to the Ottomanizing policy of the 
Committee. Some of the Albam..n group were provoked 
into political reaction by the Committee, but Essad him- 
self, much as he had reason to dislike the Committee, 
was prevented by his undying hatred of the Sultan from 
returning into the arms of the old régime. At the time 
of the counter-revolution of 1909 Essad marched into 
Constantinople with the Committee’s Salonica army in 
support of the Constitution. He was present at the 
meeting of the Committee in Constantinople at which it 
was decided that the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, must be 
deposed. 

“Who was to take the fateful message to the Caliph at Yildiz 
Kiosk? Slowly and grimly Essad rose before the Committee and 
said, ‘I will go to Abdul Hamid.’ Everyone realized the com- 
pelling logic of this offer, and Essad, accompanied by three other 
members of the Committee, went to Yildiz Kiosk. As the Sultan, 
trembling from head to foot, presented himself to the visitors 
Essad spoke: ‘In accordance with the fetwa and by the decision 
of the National Assembly thou art deposed from the throne, 
Abdul Hamid.’ What feelings must have agitated at that 
moment the wild heart of Essad! But never afterwards did he 
like to dilate upon this most dramatic incident in his life, and 
speaking a few months ago to a French friend he admitted that 
whenever he thought of that brief dialogue with Abdul Hamid 
‘something like the taste of lemon would rise to his tongue.’ ” 


In the days that followed the deposition Essad continued 
to resist the Committee’s treatment of Albania with all his 
might. At the next general election the Committee tried 
to draw this thorn out of their flesh by preventing his 
re-election for Durazzo. But Essad’s local influence was 
much too strong for the Committee. The Albanians 
wanted their squire and no carpet-bagger. Supported by 
a retinue of five hundred Albanians, Essad returned in 
feudal state to Constantinople. But the struggle did not 
continue long ; the Constitutional structure crashed into 
ruin, and Essad, returning to Albania, found his way to 
Scutari as the rumours of war thickened. Essad is about 
fifty years old. He has, according to his biographer, a 
high forehead and a Roman nose, and a peculiarity of his 
features is the immobility of his right eye, as though he 
were always taking aim with his Mauser. Essad is 
certainly well worth watching. 





THE RECOIL FROM SOCIAL POLICY. 


T atime of widespread rejoicing that Great Britain's 
social legislators have overtaken and even gon® 

past Germany's, it seems a little late to appeal to 
Englishmen to study Germany’s experience. Nevertheless, 
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as the study was not made when the reforms were being 
taken as models, it is better late than never. The pre- 
cipitancy with which, without any serious inquiry, “ social 
policy ” was seized upon by our legislators as the arcanum 
of prosperity has always caused surprise to Englishmen 
familiar with Continental thought. They observed that 
the real issues raised by Continental experience have never 
been in the minds of the English imitators. The success 
of “social policy” had been expounded mainly in the 
impressive form of statistics. Germany had paid so much 
money in pensions, and founded so many hospitals; so 
many otherwise miserable Germans had been made happy 
—all with an implied note of exclamation at the wisdom 
of the inventors of “social policy.” This was in the 
spirit of the mid-Victorian complacency, rebuked by 
Matthew Arnold, over the growth of our population. No 
questions were then asked about the kind of population, 
and to-day in the delight over the columns of statistics 
no question is asked as to social and moral consequences. 
The fact that Germany has paid £400,000,000 in insurance 
money since 1881, and the fact that so many thousand 
English mothers will this year be presented with thirty 
shillings, pose as arguments which exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of contention. 

Yet if only as a result of the present passion for copying 
the inventors of “social policy,” Englishmen will soon 
have to measure their new legislation in another spirit. 
For it is the Germans themselves who now regard “ social 
policy” in a chastened mood. Inquirers persist in digging 
out and displaying all sorts of economical and moral com- 
plications which lie behind the unanswerable £400,000,000, 
From the press comes a vast quantity of literature, mostly 
medical, legal, and non-partisan, on social policy abuses. 
And, as the Spectator showed a year ago, the substance of 
these attacks is admitted by the very highest authorities 
in Germany. Now from the pen of Dr. Ludwig Bernhard, 
the highly esteemed Professor of Political Science, comes a 
work on “The Undesirable Results of German Social 
Policy,” in which we learn what ills result “ when indi- 
vidual responsibility and the necessary freedom of action 
are injuriously hampered by social considerations.” The 
economic and the moral interests of Germany, Dr. 
Bernhard proves, are suffering badly from social-legislative 
zeal. And the political interests are suffering also. For 
Dr. Bernhard shows that social legislation has highly 
injurious reactions upon the Empire’s parliamentary and 
political life. 

It is the economic interests naturally which are the best 
organized for complaint. Their complaint is that the 
whole system of State interference, of which “ social 
policy” in the narrower interpretation is an off-shoot, is 
causing great evil. It involves the abuses of formalism, 
red-tape, duplication, and confusion of authority ; and it 
weakens individual initiative and individual responsibility. 
It will come as a surprise to Fnglishmen accustomed to 
hearing praise of Continental industrial regulation to learn 
that nearly every industry in Germany has lodged com- 
plaints against the State’s passion for “regularizing and 
paragraphizing everything.” The quoted phrase is not 
Dr. Bernhard’s. It comes from a report of the German 
“ Handelstag,” an organization which unites nearly every 
form of economic activity. That the “ Handelstag ” here 
speaks representatively may be judged from Dr. Bernhard’s 
list of sixteen trade associations which have sent in their 
own complaints over the highly uneconomic relation which 
now exists between industry and State. 

Dr. Bernhard shows how, months after English manu- 
facturers have got successfully to work, Germans are still 
applying vainly for permits to exploit new processes and 
inventions. He shows that in the large class of industries 
which are specially regulated in order to prevent nuisance 
or danger to the public, it takes usually eight months to 
get permission to open a factory, and that it sometimes 
takes eighteen months. That is because the numberless 
authorities which have competence to “ regulate” compete 
in their zeal for needless prohibitions and rules. The 
plague of officialdom is pushed to extremes: workshops 
are hung round like picture galleries with unmeaning 
rules; workmen are thereby degraded into will-less 
machines, and whole factories risk stoppage of work 
because the law too minutely prescribes the hours in which 
one small group of workmen must rest. The Imperial 
Government admits the evil, but it has no remedy, The 








political parties, each representing different economic 
interests, have so many grievances against the all. 
hampering State that they jealously obstruct an 
alleviation calculated to benefit a single party or interest, 

The “ undesirable results of German social policy ” in 
the labour insurance domain are moral and pecuniary, 
Professor Bernhard not only agrees with the former chief 
of the Imperial Insurance Office that insurance begets dis- 
honesty, but he goes much further, and shows that it has 
even a bad influence upon the national health. “ This 
paradoxical assertion,” Professor Bernhard admits, “ first 
caused laughter.” But it is proved that, in spite of 
improving medical and surgical methods, the duration of 
cure in some ailments and in accidents is greater than it 
was in pre-insurance days. Medical handbooks have had 
to be revised in this sense. For one specified cure the 
duration has increased from a maximum of forty days to 
an average of eight months. Before the Netherlands 
adopted Accident Insurance a Dutch professor, Dr, 
Kortwig, noted with surprise that men injured in Germany 
took much longer to recover than men injured in the same 
way in Holland. But when the Netherlands also adopted 
Accident Insurance the duration of Dutch cures suddenly 
increased. And this was not due to conscious simulation, 
but to an objective aggravation of ill-health. “The fact 
of insurance and of the right to draw a pension directs the 
patient’s mind hypochondriacally to the condition of his 
own body, and thereby cures are delayed or are made 
impossible.” 

Professor Bernhard holds that the once almost unknown 
but now common “ traumatic neurosis” is nothing but an 
insurance disease. This is indicated by the fact that in 
Denmark, where victims of accidents are compensated with 
@ money payment down, 93°6 per cent. of “ traumatic 
neurosis” cases are cured; whereas in Germany, where 
the sufferer (or simulator) draws a pension, only 9°3 per 
cent. are cured. Medical writers have even replaced the 
term “accident neurosis” with “accident-law neurosis.” 
Experts in this branch of simulation give paid instruction 
to pension candidates. Simulation of intestinal troubles 
is another popular resource. Seldom is the fraud proven. 
A workman pensioned because he has lost use of an elbow 
injudiciously appears as a professional gymnast; another 
man pensioned for physical incapacity throws in public a 
noted wrestler. The accident hospitals are “ universities 
of simulation”; the sick hospitals, when employment is 
bad, are crowded with able-bodied men. Sick insurance 
is even “ made use of as if it were a system of insurance 
against unemployment.” 

Professor Bernhard exposes many other ills of “social 
policy.” Among them are litigiousness and increasing 
bureaucratization of the national polity. Litigiousness gocs 
so far that 170,000 out of 400,000 decisions are appealed 
agamst—appealed against so frivolously that eighty to 
ninety per cent. of the appeals are rejected. Reform here 
is impossible, because political parties all equally dread 
being denounced as arbeiterfeindlich. Bureaucratization 
results because the only known medicines for social policy 
diseases are homeopathic. It is sought to cure State 
interference with more State interference. This 
vitiates the fundamental intent of the first social legisla- 
tors, whose aim was to leave the administration of the 
reforms to local, elective, and mostly unpaid activity. To 
cure the abuses which grew up on this ground the State 
has had to interfere more and more, and to concentrate 
directly in its own hand more and more branches. Thus 
“the bureaucratization of social policy has become 
inevitable.” 

When Professor Bernhard says that “the old glamour 
of social policy has disappeared,” and that “the room for 
proud hopes and bold expectations has grown narrower,” 
he does not demand that the legislation of the last thirty 
years be revoked. He expresses merely Germany’s growing 
realization of the fact that her “ Chair-Socialism ” enthu- 
siasts of the ‘seventies and ’eighties expected too much. 
It has since been shown that “ social policy” is no more 
the arcanum of universal happiness than any of the other 
discredited quick remedies with which history is full, and 
that it has grave dangers of itsown. The evils which must 
result from copying indiscriminately the German initiative 
without inquiry are very clearly shown. The nation which 
neglects inquiry is certain to lose its delusions as quickly 
as Germans have lost theirs; and the result must be @ 
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revulsion against “ social policy ” which will react undesir- 
ably against really fruitful measures of social reform. 


R. C. L. 





ECONOMIC APHORISMS. 
Ristina Prices. 


HEN the supply of anything is short, i.c., when the 
demand increases and the supply is stationary or 
grows less, a rise in prices must take place. 

Such a rise in prices is the only way of settling who is to 
have the thing in demand. 

A rise in price is also the only effective way of advertising 
to the world that there is a shortage of supply, and 
that it is very much worth somebody's while to seek 
out or to produce more of the thing demanded. 

A rise in price is, in fact, the only effective way of 
stimulating and securing an increased supply. 





It is sometimes urged on the moral side that this economic 
phenomenon is objectionable and cruel. It puts, it is 
urged, the poor at the mercy of the rich. 

That may be true sometimes, but can any better system 
be devised for determining who is to have the thing 
demanded, when there is not enough to go round ? 





One plan is to let the strong man seize it by the strength 
of his right arm. 

But who can say that this secures possession to the man 
who needs the thing most? For that is clearly tho 
final result to be wished for. 


Another plan is for the State to distribute the thing in 
demand at its will and pleasure. 

But who can say that this will secure that the thing in 
demand shall fail into the right hands ? 

It is far more likely to secure that it shall fall into the 
hands of the friends or relations of the officials 
charged with the distribution, or into the hands of 
those who flatter and bribe them. 

When the question who is to have the thing in demand 
is left to the working out of the law of exchange, that 
is to say, to the operation of a rise in prices, the thing 
goes to the man who is willing to give most for it. It 
is put up to auction. 

In the long run this means that the men who want it 
most, who are probably also the men who are abie to 
make the best use of it, will get it. 


In any case the rise in prices is a trumpet call to tho 
world to produce more, and produce it quickly. 

The fact that the thing demanded had fallen to the strong, 
or to the persons designated by the Government of 
the State as the proper persons to have it, would have 
no such provocative effect, i.e., it would not stimulate 
and secure an increased supply. 

Neither seizure by the strong nor distribution by the 
Government can make people keen to produce. 
Neither offers, like a rise in price, a premium on 
production. 


A rise in prices is indeed in the body politic and 
economic what pain is in the body natural—a danger 
signal. It keeps men restless and alert, and will 
not permit peace and slumber till they have tried to 
find out first the cause of the pain and then the way 
to get rid of it. If prices did not rise with a shortage 
we might some fine day wake up to find that the world 
had eaten its last loaf. 








CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY. 
N 1813, as the Rev. C. C. B. Bardsley tells us in a letter to 
the Times of Tuesday, the Chinese Emperor published 
an edict that of “such Europeans as shall privately print 
books and establish preachers to pervert the multitude . . . 
the chief one shall be executed.” Just a hundred years later 


the Chinese Government has officially requested the favour of 
Christian prayers for the success of the Chinese Republic, 
and last Sunday representatives of the Chinese Government 


ago thousands of Chinese Christians were exterminated in the 
Boxer rising. These contrasts are so amazing that it is 
necessary to keep one’s head cool. The official request of the 
Chinese Government is one of the most extraordinary things 
in international relations which we can call to mind, and in 
wondering exactly what it means one is undoubtedly tempted 
to look for some motive other than the ostensible one. One 
cannot help suspecting that the Chinese Government may 
wish to make sure of all the external support it can command, 
and sagaciously appeals to Englishmen through their religion. 
The Chinese Government also knows the power of the British 
missionaries in China, and their influence over many thousands 
of Chinese; it remembers the association of Christianity with 
Western learning, and it thinks perhaps that it may be as well 
to take into account such a considerable factor when by a few 
polite words it can be laid under contribution. After all, the 
Republic itself stands for Western learning. It is impossible 
to say how far such a suspicion as we have suggested may be 
well founded. Possibly even Yuan Shih-kai himself could not 
tell us. Perhaps the Chinese Government has acted only on 
some such feeling as the Pope—the Pope whom Napoleon im- 
prisoned at Fontainebleau—had when he blessed the crowds in 
the Louvre, and a fanatical materialist cursed him in response. 
“Surely, sir,” exclaimed the Pope, “the blessing of an old 
man will not do you any harm.” The prayers of Christians, 
it may be thought in China, cannot do any harm, and there 
is just the possibility that they may do good. The request of 
the Chinese Government may mean little more than that. Bue 
even when all allowances have been made, the request does 
remain astonishing. 

Do the Chinese really believe that Christian prayer is a 
thing of definite potency which, being enlisted on their side, 
will give them a better chance of fighting the devil of political 
failure? If so, one perceives that there is likely to be among 
the Chinese a tendency to regard Christian prayer as a kind 
of charm which has been brought toa crucial test. If the 
Republic thrives, the practice of Christian prayer is justified ; 
if the Republic does not thrive, Christian prayer is proved 
useless—that is the too obvious false logic against which the 
Christians in touch with China will have to utter their warning. 
We must not be tempted into a discussion of the nature 
of prayer, though Chinese inquirers, with their natural 
love of debate, are not likely to feel that they have been 
fully answered until their instructors have satisfied them 
on that point. Enough to say to any Chinese who may 
see these words that it is of the essence of Christian 
prayer that he who prays truly does not pray with the 
thought of judging God by the results. For the Christian to 
decide what he ought to be granted, and in the event of 
disappointment to conclude that prayer is unavailing, is an 
attempt to arrogate to himself the divine function of judge- 
ship, and to state in material instead of in spiritual terms the 
relations of the infinite and the finite. As the late Sir Alfred 
Lyall (whose Life by Sir Mortimer Durand we notice else- 
where) says in his poem, “ Theology in Extremis ” :-— 

“Ts it a bargain to save my soul ? 

God, whom | trust in, bargains not.” 

Prayer, indeed, is not a trial of God by ordeal. It is not a wager 
with Heaven. The Christian does not dare God to be indulgent 
on pain of being renounced. The spectacle of Christian people 
praying earnestly in contrary senses, which does not escape 
the ordinary Christian’s observation, yet does not injure his 
instinctive conviction of the essential beneficence of prayer 
for both sides, would be a shattering disillusionment to one 
who took a merely talismanic view of prayer. Lincoln, in bis 
majestic Second Inaugural during the American Civil War, 
proved that he was conscious of the situation we have just 
mentioned, but of course he was unmoved by it. Speaking of 
the respective attitudes of the North and the South in the 
fearful struggle over slavery and the Union, he said :— 

“ Both read the samo Bible, and pray to the same God ; and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God's assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other mon’s faces ; but let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. ‘The prayers of both could not be answered 
that of neither has been answered ful'y. The Almighty has 
His own purposes. ‘ Woe unto the world because of offences ! for 
it must needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by 


whom the offence cometh.’ If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the providence of God, 





were present in Christian churches. 


Only thirteen years 





must needs come, but which, having continued through His 
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appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this terrible war, as the woe due to those 
by whom the offence came, shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a living God 
always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do we 
oe ee this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 

et, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of uited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
zre true and righteous altogether.’” 

If the Chinese must be discouraged from, looking upon 
Christianity as capable of being proved by the successful 
emergence of the Republic from a crisis, the Christians of 
China, if they are wise, will not be misled into associating 
Christianity with the revolutionary wing of the Republicans. 
The temptation may be severe, because Western learning is 
more valued and Christianity itself more frequently professed 
among the advanced reformers than among the more con- 
servative groups. 

We trust that we have kept sufficiently cool in face of the 
unprecedented appeal of the Chinese Government. But we 
confess that we cannot by any means escape from the haunting 
wonder of it. Speculation as to the future is irresistible. Could 
such a thing as the formal conversion of the entire Chinese 
nation conceivably happen ? At all events we can go so far as to 
say that it is less inconceivable of China than of any other nation. 
China is in want of a religion. She has no religion because 
she has in effect three religions. She professes Confucianism 
—which is not so much a religion as a moral code—and 
tolerates Buddhism and Taoism. Confucianism lacks the 
emotion which, in Matthew Arnold’s famous definition, is 
needed to turn morality into a religion. Suppose thut the 
four hundred millions of Chinese were converted—a quarter 
of the humanrace! The event would be nearly as significant 
as the conversion of the Roman Empire under Constantine. 
No doubt the Chinese nation would bring to its new creed 
traces of the old one. The habit of ancestor-worship, it will be 
said, is quite incompatible with Christianity. But it has been 
suggested that a satisfying remnant of ancestor-worship could 
be incorporated in Christian practice by encouraging the 
Chinese to build churches in pious memory of their an»estors. 
The Chinese are mentally well balanced; when thy accept 
Christianity they are the most loyal and devoted of <oaverts. 
Hindus and Africans may break the hearts of missionaries, 
but no missionary will ever be able to point but with pride 
and admiration to the steadfastness of the Chinese Christians 
in 1900. It is said that some sixteen thousand were massacred, 
but most of them gloried in their faith to the end. 





A POLITICAL NOVEL. 


POLITICAL novel is not as a rule attractive to the 

general public. It is apt to seem to them like a 
novel interleaved with newspaper. They love newspapers and 
they love novels, but they like them separate. When Disraeli 
wrote novels the ordinary reader made an exception. No 
doubt it was the genius of the novelist which partly led 
him to make it, but it was also the novelist’s position. 
Disraeli, it was felt, wrote from the battlefield. His informa- 
tion came from the very front. His imagination gilded his 
work, but in the eyes of the public he was not drawing upon 
his imagination. He wrote of Governments and their 
intrigues as a man that had been there; he wrote of dukes 
and their glories as one who made them. He knew Society 
and knew the House of Commons, and he knew what 
connexion they had with each other. That connexion 
made a perfect subject for a novel—from the pen of a 
man who spent his time in both spheres. He did not, 
of course, write as a partisan, yet it is difficult to clear 
him from all accusation of a purpose. Every satirist 
bas a purpose, but it is not as a rule very patent. 
When Anthony Trollope began to write political novels he had, 
so far as appeared, no such facilities, and he certainly had no 
purpose whatever. His books were read because they were 
interesting, and they were interesting because of their 
realism. When he wrote “Phineas Finn,” he set himself 


to reproduce the atmosphere of Westminster, just as in the 
Barehester series he had set himself to reproduce the 
atmosphere of a cathedral close. How he came to be com- 
pletely cognisant of either the one or the other has never been 


is a very fair actor. 








entirely explained. No odour of sanctity and no @écclesiastica] 
dimness hangs about his clerical portraits. The reader 
finds that the clergy are men of mixed motives like 
himself, not godless, but not altogether godly. and very 
anxious about sublunary matters. Trollope’s politicians are 
treated in exactly the same way. They are not without 
patriotism, but they are not altogether patriotic. Between 
them and the reality of their patriotic professions stands what 
Trollope calls “the cake,” ¢.e., the emoluments, tangible and 
intangible, which belong to the political service of the public 
the good thing of which the opposite side always want more 
than their share. 

The shadow of “the cake” falls everywhere over the pages 
of “ Phineas Finn,” yet the sun of patriotism still shines, 
Phineas himself, the handsome, pleasant political adventurer 
who is Trollope’s hero, is a very poor man. His father can 
make him but a tiny allowance, and cannot promise him even 
that for an indefinite period. He realizes that he must get 
some of “the cake” or starve. The way to succeed in politics, 
in his day, was through the drawing-rooms of the great. In 
order to get it he makes some small sacrifices of conviction 
and some perhaps of dignity. Aware of his own charm, he 
lays siege to the hearts of political ladies as a means of 
advancement. Aware of his own somewhat flighty tempera- 
ment, he tries to believe that loyalty is a legitimate cover for 
want of independence. At the end, however, of the first part 
of the story, when a large slice of the cake is within his 
reach, he leaves it for conscience’ sake, and, shutting the doors 
of Westminster and Mayfair behind his back, he returns to 
poverty, Ireland, and his first love. 

In the sequel (“Phineas Redux”) Phineas returns to 
London as a widower. His friends in the great world have 
completely dropped him during his absence. A man ina 
provincial Irish town with a wife and a small appointment is 
dead to them. Yet to his surprise these men and women who 
for two or three years have been to him like the people of a 
half-forgotten dream, take him up again. They are all keen 
politicians absorbed in the personnel of politics and for ever 
busy in casting the drama that they love, and Phineas 
In a few months he feels that he has 
never been away. The charming girl who refused him is now 
a married woman of great social importance, and is ready 
to help him on, and two other women whom, to put it roughly, 
he himself in the old days refused, fall once more under 
the spell of his Hibernian personality. Fortune smiles on 
him; the ball is at his feet. Then all of a sudden he 
is suspected of murder and tried for his life. The melo- 
dramatic incident is perhaps, so far as the plot is concerned, 
an artistic mistake, but it serves to show Phineas who 
are his friends; it throws him finally into the arms of the 
rich woman who has been in love with him for years; and 
it serves also to make the reader really fond of Phineas, who 
breaks down under the ordeal. 

The favours of fortune in regard to Phineas were in danger 
of irritating the reader. His looks, his manners, his successes, 
were beginning to pall. Trollope strikes him down that he 
may show the heart of his hero. With a skill and delicacy of 
which he is not always capable, the novelist makes us see that 
after all Phineas was a humble man. He pleased the friends, 
who seem too much like patrons, because it was his nature to 
be pleasant. He was by nature grateful, kind-hearted, easily 
amused. His capacity for hero-worship served to cultivate 
his conscience, for his hero was always a better man than 
himself. The women who fell in love with him did not touch 
his heart, though in the long last he marries one of them. 
Towards all his admirers he is full of gratitude and respect. 
Phineas has the heart of a child. He is nota strong man- 
but he is a guileless one. Trollope shows an odd piece of 
insight into modern human nature (is such an expression 
a contradiction in terms?) when he proves to his reader that 
he can make him like and respect a man who lacks that 
particular form of strength—calmness in adversity—which 
is conventionally necessary in a hero. 

How far Trollope’s politicians are portraits it is not easy to 
say. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who writes a charming little 
introduction to this new edition of an old book, will not allow 
that they are portraits at all. Mr. Daubeny is, of course, 
intended to suggest Disraeli. The political volte-face which 
he makes at a critical juncture in the nation’s affairs will seem 


familiar to aj) those who have lately read Mr, Monypenny’s 
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second volume. “That speech of Mr. Daubeny’s will never be 


forgotten,” we read, “by anyone who heard it. Its studied 
bitterness had perhaps never been equalled, and yet not a word 
ttered for the saying of which he could be accused of 
yond the limits of Parliamentary antagonism,”although 
ds in the language could have attributed meaner 
motives.” The old Prime Minister listened apparently 
unmoved. “Mr. Mildmay sat and heard him without once 
raising his hat from his brow or speaking a word to his 
neighbour.” So sat Peel. Mr. Gresham may have been Mr. 
Gladstone—at the time the book was written this was 
supposed. Mr. Frederic Harrison, however, does not think 
so now, and did not think so then, and Mr. Gresham's portrait is 
rather a failure in any case. He makes a confused impression 
on the mind of the reader. Monk is, of course, intended for John 
Bright, though a much less grand figure. Trollope draws 
him as a perfectly independent, honest, and very vigorous 
thinker—a little given to didacticism—utterly free of am- 
bition, political or social; but he imputes to him a curious 
impersonal coldness which sometimes makes us wonder why 
Phineas was so devoted to him. When Phineas is accused of 
murder, Mr. Monk preserves an open mind on the subject. 
he shock to the hero-worshipper is great. Independence is 
a quality whose sources are various, and some of them are 
inhuman. Detachment is strangely unlovable, or such would 
appear to be Trollope’s conclusion. 

It is the portraits of smaller fry which will most delight 
ns, beginning at the very bottom with Mr. Bunce, the 
politically minded clerk whose wife let lodgings. He was a 
Radical. He disliked the rich, the aristocracy, all members 
of Parliament, and the police. The first three of these hatreds 
were founded upon theory. With the police he had come into 
unpleasant conflict during a street row. “I pay rates for the 
police to look after rogues,” said he, “not to haul folks about 
and lock ’em up.” The editor of that horrible rag, the People’s 
Banuner, is also most entertaining. He could write excellent 
English, had not a scruple in the world, and dropped his h’s. 
Some day he hoped to “stand” for somewhere. “I look 
upon the Ouse as my oyster,” he would say in moments of 
intimacy, flourishing the pen with which the oyster was to be 
opened. At the other end of the scale come Barrington 
Erle, the Duke of Omnium, and his heir “ Planty Pal.” 
The duke would have been a wise old man had the sense of 
his own social importance not eaten like a disease into his 
mind and sent him early into his dotage. Importance did in 
his case what money is said to do in so many—it slowly 
unhinged him. He belongs to the past. His successor cared 
nothing at all for his strawberry leaves. He cared for politics ; 
“industry, rectitude of purpose, and a certain clearness of 
intellect” were his only distinctions. Barrington Erle is 
perhaps one of the best portraits in the book. He personifies 
a type which is enormously useful in all spheres of life. 
Upon one occasion, as a very young man who has but just 
got his seat, Phineas indulges in a little natural and commend- 
able rodomontade. He would not, he assures his friend, 
change his politics for any man—any patron, any leader. 

“ Barrington Erle turned away in disgust. Such language was to 
him simply disgusting. It fell upon his ears as false maudlin 
sentiment falls on the ears of the ordinary honest man of the 
world. Barrington Erle was a man ordinarily honest. He would 
not have been untrue to his mother’s brother, William Mildmay, 
the great Whig Minister of the day, for any earthly consideration. 
Iie was ready to work with wages or without wages. He was 
really zealous in the cause, not asking very much for himself. He 
had some undefined belief that it was much better for the country 
that Mr, Mildmay should be in power than that Lord de Terrier 
should be there. He was convinced that Liberal politics were good 
for Englishmen, and that Liberal politics and the Mildmay party 
were one and the same thing. It would be unfair to Barrington 
Erle to deny to him some praise for patriotism. But he hated the 
very name of independence in Parliament, and when he was told of 
any man, that that man intended to look to measures and not to 
men, he regarded that man as being both unstable as water and 
dishonest as the wind.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison tells us in his introduction that times 
have changed, and that the Phineas series must in great part 
be read as history. “The old Whig coteries are gone: the 
influence of county magnates and society leaders is dim, the 
aristocratic tone of politics and of manners has retired to 
the backwoods.” Is this so? We wish that a new Trollope 
might arise to recount the pilgrimage of a new Phineas Finn 
through a new Vanity Fair and a new House of Commons. 
The new story, we think, would be very like the old one. 
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CAESAR’S WIFE. 


[The following dramatic sketch was lately discovered among 
a large number of papyri, mostly Greek, found among some 
ruins in the Fayum. The sketch was probably a light pices, 
something in the nature of a feuilleton enclosed in a newsletter 
JSrom Rome, circa 45 B.C.] 





—_ 


Scene: Caesar's house on the Palatine. 

(A table laid as for a Roman breakfast: oysters, potted char, 
a mutton ham, cold peacock, cold nightingales’ tongues, 
preserved oranges, fruits, Falernian wine, water, ¥c. 

Calpurnia (Caesar’s wife) discovered reclining. 
Enter Carsar. 

CaLpuRNIA: Ave, Caesar. I do wish, Julius, you would 
not be so very late for breakfast. It upsets everything. But 
after all that does not much matter, considering what a state 
the household is in, owing to your odious Gaulish slaves and 
that dreadful British Secretary, who has taught them all to 
talk about what’s their place and what’s not, till even our 
quiet Greeks and Romans become impossible. 

OaEsak: I’m extremely sorry that you should have been so 
worried, my dear. Pray forgive me. 


[They eat in silence for a time while Caesar somewhat 
clumsily props up and turns over the “‘ Acta Diurna.” 


Cau.: I suppose there is nothing in the “ Acta”—although 
you seem so absorbed in it and unable to throw a word to any 
one. 

Carsar: Iam sorry to be so distracted; but the fact is, 
my dear, there is something rather disagreeable I want to say, 
or rather ought to say, to you, and I find it very difficult to 
begin. 

Cau.: Oh, I think Ican guess. I suppose what you mean 
is that you are going to make yourself disagreeable about those 
new Persian headdresses. Go on. 

Carsak: Oh no, no—please don’t think that. You know I 
never trouble about money matters. It is something much 
more disagreeable and much more difficult to say. (Looking 
about him helplessly.) I wish you would help me out. 

Cat.: Which means, of course, that you are going to be 
specially nasty and insulting. 

Carsar: Well, the fact is, my dear, that I have lately heard 
that there are some most unpleasant rumours flying round 
the city about you. Of course, I need not say that I do not 
believe them. They are certainly not true, and my first 
impulse was to pretend not to have heard them. But that 
was impossible, because everyone would assume that I must 
know about them, and would sympathize with me, and say 
how pained they were, and how monstrous it was of people to 
make such attacks on you when there was, and could be, 
nothing in them. 

Cau.: Caesar, this is disgraceful and abominable, and I 
won’t stand all this beating about the bush. Tell me plainly 
and exactly what people are saying and what you believe. 
No, that does not matter—because you will, of course, believe 
everything, like the “ high-minded Roman” you always imply 
you are, though you haven't the pluck to say so straight out. 
You always believe everything that is nasty and unfair about 
me, and everybody and everything and call it “seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole.” Still, I demand to be told 
something straight out that I can deny. 

Carsar: Well, my dear, that’s just the difficulty. I only 
wanted really to warn you a little, and to tell you what people 
were saying—solely for your own sake. I purposely paid so 
little attention that I cannot remember the man’s name—I 
mean the name of the man who was so monstrously and un- 
fairly associated with you in this talk, and even, they tell me 
now, in paragraphs in the news-letters. 

Cau.: Aman! Out with it, you coward! 

CaEsak: Well, my dear, I wish I could. It was Mare— 
I am sure it began with Marc—but, really and truly, I cannot 
remember the rest of it. Yes, I am certain it was Mare some- 
thing or other. You're generally so good about names, surely 
you remember ? 

Cau.: Caesar, this is an outrage. Who would have thought 
that a woman of my standing and position, known for years 
to have resisted every possible temptation, should at her own 
breakfast table and to ber own husband have to answer vile 
and lying charges of this kind? It is all very well for you to 
say you are protecting my bonour. That is what men 
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always say when they want to stab an unfortunate woman in 
the back. (Rising and stamping her foot.) But I don’t care 
what you say or what other people say or anything about these 
scandals that pass from foul lip to foul lip. They are lies, and 
the people who repeat them know they are lies. It’s all 
utterly wicked and contemptible and vile, and I insist upon 
being confronted with somebody or other. 

Carsar: Ob, my dear!—my dear, please don’t. 

Cat.: No, Caesar, I won’t be stopped. You shall hear me. 
I have never had anything to do with the man you are talking 
about, or done anything to be in the very least ashamed of 
in my whole life. I, of course, have heard of such a person as 
Marc, but I have never seen him, or supped with him, or 
dined with him, or walked with him, or danced with him; and 
the whole thing, as I have said, is lies from beginning to end. 
If anyone will dare to make a charge of this kind to my face 
I will soon tell them what I think of them and their putrid 
perjuries. As I said before (striking an attitude and beating 
her breast), these lies that pass from foul lip to foul lip-—— 

Cagsak : Ob, my dear, do, do be quiet. Just think if any of 
the servants or people should hear you. I know, of course, 
quite well that it is all right, but you know what people always 
think and are sure to say when anybody stamps and talks as you 
were talking just now—and that dreadful phrase “from foul lip 
to foul lip”—where did you find it? From anybody but you 
I should think it was a sign that you had something to 
conceal, and the ordinary man is sure to think so, so please do 
not shout and deny things and talk about suspicion like that. 
I believe Cato or Cicerosays somewhere, and I am sure he was 
right, that suspicion is the salt of the State and preserves it 
pure and undefiled. 

Cau.: Caesar, what an utter beast you are! 

CaEsaR: Well, honestly, my dear, I want to stop all this 
once and for all, and now I have had it out with you it will, 
I hope, be much easier for all of us. I shall be able to tell 
anyone and everyone that Caesar’s wife welcomes the fullest 
inquiry, and that you have never had anything to do with 
Marc— Ah, now at last I have got the name: Marc Antony, 
that’s it—never had anything to do with Mare Antony here 
in Rome or out of Rome, in Parthia, or Mesopotamia or 
Scythia or Egypt or Spain or anywhere else in the world, 
and that the whole thing is not merely a delusion but a wicked 
lie founded on nothing at all. I feel so happy. 

Cat.: Yes, you can say all that and a great deal more, and 
it is perfectly true, and no one will dare say anything to the 
contrary. But remember, Caesar, I do not mean to forgive 
these liars or you for the monstrous way in which I have 
been and am being treated. Still, to show you how absolutely 
straight I am and always have been, I will tell you something, 
though there is not the slightest reason why I should do so, 
because it has nothing whatever to do with the charges, and 
if anybody was basing their ramours on what I am going to 
say—basing their lies, that is—it only shows how devilishly 
wicked they are, and how undeserving the slightest attention 
from a pure and innocent woman. (Caesar sighs sadly.) 
Well, I did once, and I do not care who knows it—in fact, 
I want everybody to know it—have supper last year with 
Mare Antony of Dalmatia; so there! Dalmatia, remember; 
Dalmatia, Dalmatia, not Rome. (Caesar whistles.) Whathas 
that got to do with it, I should like to know? Because a 
man I went to supper with last year happens to have the same 
name as this other horrid Marc Antony that you have been 
talking about and lives in the same house, and was introduced 
to me by Marc Antony’s brother, is that a reason, I ask you, 
why any sane person should imagine that I might have known 
and had supper with the other perfectly different Mare Antony 
of Rome? Only the foul-minded, foul-lipped-—— 

Carsar: Oh, please, my dear, please, please 

Cat.: Yes, Caesar, you shall hear the truth, though, of course, 
like a man you don’t want to. Truth is always disagreeable 
to a mean-spirited creature like you who encourages slanders 
against your unfortunate wife. Nobody but a positive fiend 
could see any connexion between the two Mare Antonies. But, 
however inconvenient it may be to you, who would, of course, 
much rather believe lies than know the truth, I insist on 
stating it. One of my ladies—well, it was Rufa, I never 
denied it—about this time last year came to me and 
asked me whether I would go and have supper with her 
at the house of Mare Antony—of Dalmatia, remember— 
and bring Magistra with me: She told me she had gone 








into the thing very carefully, and that I might make my- 
self perfectly happy that there was no connexion between 
this Mare Antony and the other, and that she was certain 
that there was no objection to my going, and that neither you 
nor anybody else could possibly see the least harm init. And 
so I went, and we tried to get up a dance—the Taurus Trot, 
But the whole thing was a wretched fiasco. Some of them 
pretended not to know it, and would dance the Ursa Hug 
instead, and I spoilt my dress, and so did Rufa, who 
will confirm every word I say. I wish now I hadn’t 
gone, and I never should have done so if I had realized 
what pigs the people of Rome are, and what a pig you are, 
It is all utterly odious and disgusting. A woman of my 
exalted position and comparatively humble origin has a right to 
claim that no one should suspect her, and, as Rufa says, noone 
has a right to suspect her either for just the opposite reasons, 
I have no doubt Magistra would say exactly the same, or some- 
thing very like it, if I could see her, but she is in Boeotia, and 
there is no telephone and I can’t get at her. 

CAESAR: Well, my dear, this has been most unpleasant, and 
Iam very sorry. I have no doubt all you say is quite true, 
and, as you know, there is nobody who hates a row so much 
as I do, but, thank Heaven, it is over; but I do wish it hadn't 
happened, and I'll try and see what can be done. Still, lam 
sure you will admit that in the case of Caesar's wife 

Cau.: Now stop that, Caesar, at once. If you go on with 
that horrible old tag which I have heard you mumble about 
a hundred times in the last ten years I'll throw the marmalade 
at your head. To have that stale stuff about Caesar's wife 
forced down one’s throat is the limit, and I won’t stand it, 
not for a moment. 

CAESAR (with great surprise): But, my dear, this really is 
not fair tome. Why, it was you yourself, ten years ago, when 
we first married, who said that about Cacsar’s wife. It was you 
who invented it and told everybody that you were going to 
show that it was not enough for Caesar’s wife to be straight, 
but that a person in her position must not even be suspected, 
however unfairly. You wrote a sonnet about it. I remember 
being so proud of you at the time; and now you try to put it 
on to me. It really isn’t fair. 

Cau.: Caesar, you are intolerable. I know nothing what- 
ever about all this rubbish. Of course it was you who started 
it. Anybody would know it was you, not me, by its stupid, 
fantastic, sentimental sound. The sonnet was dictated by you 
if there was one. However, I am not going to argue with you 
any more. [She rises and flounces out of the room. 

CaEsAR: Oh dear, oh dear! 

[Enter the Private Secretary Spectatus, 

Spectatus: Ave, Caesar. It is half-past ten. I suppose 
you have not forgotten that the Thracian envoys have been 
here waiting for over half an hour ? 

CarsaR: I am very sorry indeed. I will come directly. 
But look here, do you remember when I first married, about 
ten years ago, that Calpurnia wrote a sonnet about the 
necessity of Caesar’s wife being above suspicion ? 

Spect.: Perfectly, Caesar. 

Carsar: Well, would you look it up for me and give it to 
Calpurnia. I think she would like to see it. 

Spect.: Certainly, Caesar. I will see that her ladyship’s 
woman brings it up on Saturday morning with her early tea. 

CagsaR: Thank you, Spectatus. That will be very 
kind, 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE LAND TAXES. 
[To rue Eprron or tue “Srrcrator.”’} 


Srr,—I was very glad indeed to see by the article on “ The 
Collapse of the Land Taxes” in the issue of April 19th that 
the Spectator has taken up a subject which is of such great 
importance and which has been so neglected by the daily 
press. The writer of the article clearly shows that the taxes 
imposed by the great People’s Budget are financially a failure 
and economically unsound, but he does not show how the 
valuation—the basis for the taxation—has broken down; and 
I propose, with your permission, to briefly set out the reasons 
for saying that the valuation itself has collapsed. Tho 
valuation of all the Jand and all the buildings im the United 
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Kingdom had to be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910; and very shortly after the 
yaluers started their work, and valuations began to be served 
upon owners, points on the interpretation of the valuation 
clauses of the Act began to arise. The Valuation 
Department, forgetting that they were the servants of 
the taxpayers, and that it was their business to act 
fairly towards owners, in every case interpreted the 
Act in a manner best suited to the benefit of the taxing 
authorities, and, refusing to listen to any argument that their 
view might not be the correct view, in spite of protests con- 
tinued to make valuations with all possible speed. The 
valuation has been proceeding for three years, but not one of 
the points raised has been decided by the final court, and very 
few of them have even been taken before referees; conse- 
quently to this day no one knows how the valuations ought 
to be made. The only thing we are quite certain of is that all 
ihe valuations of agricultural land are incorrectly made, and 
that hundreds of thousands of valuations of other classes of 
property are also wrong. 

As regards agricultural land, it has just been discovered 
that, as the land has to be valued as in possession, not 
subject to any lease, the “total value,” or what we used to 
consider was the market value, has to include such things 
belonging to tenants as growing crops, manure, cultiva- 
tion, &c., as they existed on April 30th, 1909. These 
things have not been included in the great majority of 
the valuations, and in the few cases where they have 
been included they have not been deducted, as they 
should have been, in arriving at assessable site value. It is 
indeed difficult to see how the valuations can now be made 
correctly, because it is obviously impossible to value in 1913, 
or later, crops and other things which were on the land in 
1909. Even if it were possible, which is most unlikely, to 
determine what the tenant right was at that date, and the 
condition the crops, &c., were in, the valuation would still be 
of no conceivable use, because it would contain the joint 
interests of landlord and tenant as the “total” or market 
value, the tenant’s interest varying from day to day. As 
regards the valuation of houses on the outskirts of towns, the 
Inland Revenue authorities decided that the Act did not mean 
what every surveyor understood it to mean, and they declined 
to allow any deduction in arriving at site value for that part 
of the value attributable to the appropriation of land for roads. 
Tn a few cases they did allow a small sum for expenditure 
upon roads, but only in a few cases and, until latterly, 
only upon the demand being made by the owner. When 
last May the Official Referee decided against the Inland 
Revenue authorities, notice of appeal was given, but although 
ayear has elapsed the appeal has not yet been heard, and 
they continue to make valuations of the class of property 
affected, entirely ignoring the Referee’s decision. The con- 
sequence is that if the Courts uphold the Referee’s decision, 
every valuation made by them of houses and land affected by 
the decision will be wrong; and as they now admit that a 
deduction should be made for capital expenditure for roads 
(the method of arriving at this amount is still in dispute), all 
the valuations, numbering many hundreds of thousands, made 
previous to their arriving at this conclusion are wrong in any 
case. There are other points awaiting decision affecting other 
classes of property; but having already taken up so much of 
your space I will conclude by saying that it is quite clear that 
the valuation, as far as it has gone, can be of no possible use 
for taxation or any other purpose, and for this reason the 
valuation has entirely broken down.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwin Savi... 

“4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 





(To ruz Epiror or tug “ Srectator.”] 
Sir,—It is not only right but pradent to give the devil his 
due. Your scathing indictment of the Land Value Duties is 
not quite fair to their author, because the figures quoted 
extend only to the year 1911-12, whereas, owing to the 
congestion of the system of valuation, the undeveloped land 
duty has not in large measure been collected until the present 
year. Many landowners are only now being harassed with 
demands for this duty for the four years from the operation of 
the Act until March 31st, 1913. The falling-in of these 
arrears will add considerably to the receipts from the land 
Value duties for the financial year just closed and the succeed- 





ing year, while not making any sensible reduction in the 
swingeing effect of your castigation, so broad is the surface 
for attack offered by this pompous and futile Act (excuse 
these classic adjectives). Your article, while promising future 
exposure of the injustice and injury effected by the Act, 
leaves untouched the gross scandal of its incompreben- 
sible jargon. This nightmare of an Act of Parliament, this 
statute of Bedlam, reduces solicitors and surveyors to a state 
of bewildered distraction in their efforts to advise their clients 
for the best. It bristles with doubts and difficulties; its 
interpretation is obscured in a labyrinth of confusion of 
thought and ambiguity of language. No man can foretell 
what will be the ultimate effect of the statute when the 
House of Lords has made the final and conclusive guess at 
the meaning of the thousand and one points in dispute. 
Columns could be written, too, on the scandalous delays in 
the assessment of death duties on land since the passing of 
the Act. Accounts, which formerly could be passed in eight 
or nine days, are now delayed in assessment for eight or nine 
months, to the despair of trustees and executors anxious to be 
quit of their trust, and to the agony of legatees hungry to 
acquire what is left of their inheritance.—I am, Sir, &., 
A Lonpon So.iciTor. 





THE DEMAND FOR TRUE CONSERVATISM. 
(To tas Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”)} 

Srr,—The country—that is, the mass of floating opinion which 
turns the scale of elections—welcomed the advent to power of 
the Liberal Party in 1906, because it felt that certain progres- 
sive legislation was required. The country—I use the word 
in the same sense—has had now its fill of such legislation, and 
longs for a period of rest. Unfortunately it does not know 
where to turn to get it. It is tired of the present Govern- 
ment, but looks in vain for a satisfactory alternative. The 
Conservative Party, instead of promising true Conservatism 
as an alternative, puts forward a constructive programme of 
its own, chief among the items being a reform of the tariff. 
The country fears that, if it returns the Conservatives to 
power, it may fall—as regards progressive legislation—from 
the frying pan into the fire. This fear makes it rather bear 
the ills it has than fly to others that it knows not of. A reform 
of the tariff—whatever may be claimed for it by its supporters— 
is admittedly a plunge into the unknown. It therefore is 
regarded with apprehension by the mass of the people. 
What is required—as an alternative to the policy of the 
present Government—is a policy of true Conservatism. It 
may not sound heroic or inspiring, but it is what ie needed 
most at the present time. The party which promised this 
would be returned to power with a large majority. The mere 
adoption of such a policy by the Conservative Party would 
produce an immediate feeling of confidence throughout the 
country which would be reflected—as is usual—in the money 
market. Members of Parliament are so absorbed in the game 
of party politics, and so little in touch with the real trend of 
public opinion, that they fail to realize this. They realize that 
one of the causes of the Conservative debdcle of 1906 was the 
delay in executing certain much-needed reforms. They have 
been seeking ever since for a “constructive” policy. They 
fail to appreciate that the country has had since 1906 more 
than it wants of constructive policies, and that it would turn 
with relief to a policy of true Conservatism. Can anything 
be done to bring this home to the leaders of the Conservative 
Party? The realization of this patent fact would not only 
be of great benefit to the country, but it would incidentally 
be the means of consolidating that party and of ensuring its 
early return to power.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 





MACEDONIAN ATROCITIES. 
{To rus Eprror or tae “ Srectraror,”’) 

S1r,—I shall be very grateful if you will allow me to put 
before you the point of view of an Englishman who is the 
friend of Old Turk, Young Turk, and Albanian, and who is 
well acquainted with the Allies. After the bloodless revolu- 
tion of 1908, the British star was so much in the ascendant 
that England was almost worshipped by the Turkish people. 
I will not discuss the series of events which converted the 
Turks from an attitude of devoted friendship to one of 
suspicious criticism. Possibly the faults were all upon one 


side ; possibly—and this idea is less pleasant—there were faults 





upon both sides. 
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The Young Turks began their work of reform. Unfortunate 
incidents characteristic of the old régime occurred, and the 
massacres of Adana shocked the civilized world ; but reforms 
were introduced and the condition of the country did unques- 
tionably improve. The ethnological murderers of Macedonia 
became brothers for a time; the taxes were collected with less 
harshness; there was freedom of speech, and men were free 
to travel. What virtue the Turks had shown was rewarded 
by the loss of her Northern Provinces, by the Bulgarian 
declaration of independence, and by the annexation of the 
Tripolitaine. Europe, with the exception of England, has 
never desired to see a reformed Turkey, and was pleased in 
a simple way when constitutionalism hastened the cata- 
strophe. 

The Albanian reforms were singularly ill-judged, but the 
Government was in this dilemma: if reforms were not intro- 
duced, what was the difference between the new régime and the 
old régime? If hasty reforms were introduced, troubles were 
bound to follow, and such troubles as those which have 
dealt a final blow to Turkish rule in Europe. There were 
two years of fierce Albanian warfare, and at the end of the 
Italian war the Balkan Allies attacked Turkey. If the 
Christian Minister for Foreign Affairs had been given time 
his earnest endeavours to appease the Albanians might have 
been successful. The wisdom of the Allies left Turkey no 
breathing space. In the midst of the Balkan war a revolution 
occurred: Kiamil Pasha fell from power; Nazim Pasha was 
murdered. The Young Turks assumed power, and found 
themselves in a position of even greater difficulty than the 
men whom they had overthrown. Condemning the murder 
of Nazim Pasha, as it deserves to be condemned—unless, 
indeed, it were the accident that many believe it to have 
been—I think that in the circumstances there are many 
Englishmen who would have felt inclined to act as did the 
Young Turks. 

Conceive the situation of England fighting against Scotland, 
and the northern counties lost, but Nottingham Castle still 
held as an English stronghold, with every hope of remaining 
English, and that Mr. Asquith and Colonel Seely, who have 
recently come into power, decide to surrender Nottingham 
Castle. Suppose, further, that Colonel Seely, on his accession 
to power, had dismissed all who held office under his hated 
predecessor, and that the Army is therefore in a state of 
chaos ; and suppose, last of all, that Mr. Asquith and Colonel 
Seely mean to arrest the leaders of the Opposition directly 
they have signed an unnecessary and rather shameful peace— 
and then ask yourself what would be the feeling of the ordinary 
Englishman? It might be policy to surrender Nottingham 
Castle, but there is sometimes a die-hardism in nature that is 
as honest as it is shortsighted, and that refuses to accept the 
subtleties of politicians and diplomats. I hold no brief for 
the Ottoman politicians at present in power, though there are 
men amongst them for whom I have a sincere admiration; 
and though I have regretted that part of the campaign 
against the Young Turks which was not fair criticism, but 
exaggerated and malignant nonsense, I might not have asked 
you to allow me the hospitality of your columns if these 
attacks of my countrymen had not identified Islam with the 
Young Turks. 

Here the purtition of Turkey has been lightly spoken 
of. The desirability of holding Christian services in the 
Mosque of St. Sofia has been preached as a tea-table 
crusade, and this policy has been most unjustly accepted by 
many of the Mohammedans in India as the official policy of 
the British Government. I believe Iam right in saying that 
the British Government is the only Government that has 
protested against perhaps the most horrible massacres that 
history hasever known. If there is trouble in India it will 
not be the fault of Sir Edward Grey. The bloodguiltiness 
will lie at the doors of these irresponsible and sometimes 
reverend gentlemen. I have seen Englishmen, who before 
this war were strong friends of the Bulgarians, who 
believe that the Bulgarians have deliberately exterminated 
the Mohammedans in Macedonia. I have information before 


me as I write, of mosques which the Servians have filled with 
Albanian women and children whom they have burnt alive. 
I have, Sir, information which I could not ask you to publish. 

My friends and I are unable to understand why it is that a 
large proportion of the press, which is ready to take up the 
eause of the Putumayo Indians or the cause of Portuguese 





political prisoners, should keep silence with regard to these 
Macedonian infamies. The position of the Little Englander 
friend of the Allies is simple. He may regret these atrocities 
on the humane side; politically they do not trouble him, as he 
desires to see British rule cease in India. But the position of 
some Imperialists is less easy to understand. They do not 
wish to see British rule cease in India, neither do they wish 
us to have to fight for it. They wish us to live upon the old 
terms of friendship with our Mohammedan fellow-subjects, 
which by their action they make almost impossible. Loyalty 
can be strained too far. The Christians of England and the 
Mohammedans of India are at least alike in this—that they 
are ready to pay more attention to headlines in newspapers 
than to quiet Government action. Ifthe British press desires 
the welfare of the Empire, it had better give more prominence 
to the actions of Sir Edward Grey and less to the policy of 
certain irresponsible fanatics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ben Kenprm, 

[We do not think that Ben Kendim is quite fair to English 
public opinion. We believe it condemns massacres by 
Christians quite as strongly as massacres by Turks. It is, 
however, not unnaturally perhaps, inclined to regard massacres 
as normal in the Near East, and also to hold that the Turks 
gave the lesson, though the Christians learned it to perfection, 
For ourselves we refuse to be ranked as enemies of the Turk 
because we think he will be happier and stronger without 
European Provinces to misgovern. We also refuse to admit 
that the Mohammedans of India can be allowed to control the 
foreign policy of England. We desire to show them proper 
consideration, and we shall certainly not allow them to be 
dominated by Hindus armed with the Imperial sword, but while 
we retain our rule in India (and esto perpetua is our prayer) we 
shall, we trust, suffer no dictation from the Indian Moslems, 
That in our eyes would be the worst form of Little England. 
ism.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GREEKS AND BULGARIANS. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.’’} 
S1r,—I have just come across the following passage in a letter 
from E. A. Freeman to M, Bikelas, dated December 6th, 1880, 
which may be interesting just now: “If Greeks and Bulgarians 
would leave off abusing one another under the nose of the 
Turk and see that their policy and duty is to unite against 
him! The frontier between them is just the kind of thing for 
an impartial foreign Power to draw. It is against human 
nature for either side to draw it fairly.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eversley, Poole. W. K. Grit. 





THE CASE FOR THE IRISH SHOPKEEPER. 


(To rue Eprror or tus “ Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—In an article on “ Agriculture and Politics in Ireland,” 
which appeared in the Spectator of November 23rd last, there 
were some accusations made against Irish rural shopkeepers 
which it is undoubtedly hard to see unchallenged. At this 
late date I shall not attempt to go into details of the charges 
brought against us, but with your courteous permission I 
should like to give “the other side” of two of its more 
flagrant statements. One is that the “ Agricultural Organiza- 
tion” has enabled the farmer to “buy manures and feeding- 
stuffs of sound quality at reasonable prices, instead of being 
compelled to pay through the nose for any rubbish the local 
trader cares to palm off on him.” It would be very short- 
sighted policy of a trader to in any way lessen the prosperity 
of those people he makes his living by, but, apart from that, 
it could not be done. All manures and feeding-stuffs are sold 
under a guaranteed analysis, and all bags are plainly marked. 
Also the Department of Agriculture publish and freely dis- 
tribute leaflets, where the values and prices of manures are given. 
Secondly, it is stated that co-operation facilitates the sale 
of Irish product without the intervention of the local trader, 
“who has often been in the habit of making a double profit, 
first by buying the farmer’s produce at a particularly low 
price, and secondly by selling to him all the goods he requires 
at an extravagantly high price.” Eggs and butter are the only 
produce I know of bought by the shopkeeper; if the farmer 
can be induced to bring the eggs fresh there is not much 
trouble in disposing of them, but with butter the trader is 
thankful if he only loses a penny per lb. on what he is obliged 
to buy or else lose the farmer's custom. I know no trader who 
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would not’prefer cash for his goods, I have been in business 


in a country district in the North of Iveland for over forty 
years. I have honestly tried to serve the public, and have 
taken a real interest in securing the best seeds, manures, and 
feeding-stuffs for the farmer, and I am convinced that the 
majority of traders I know are doing the same. Our working 
hours are longer than those of any other class of people I 
know, and obviously we do not make the fortunes such 
nefarious practices as we are charged with should secure. 
Why, therefore, should we be pilloried as robbers ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aw Iriso SHOPKEEPER. 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”*] 

Sir,—Mr. T. J. Bennett’s letter suggests a parallel application 
in India. Take the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council 
and the Legal Member, or any other member. To quote Mr. 
Bennett, let us suppose the member “becomes the indirect 
recipient of financial favour from a person who is conducting an 
uncompleted negotiation with the Government. He purchases 
speculative stock on credit. He refrains from communicating 
the fact to the”—Viceroy or the Council. Would not the 
Secretary of State for India, on becoming acquainted with 
these facts, at once require the resignation of such member 
or members P—I am, Sir, &c., ‘4. S A, 





MR. CHURCHILL’S INDIGNATION. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Srrcraror.”’] 
Srr,—May we not fairly say that the folly of one Minister 
may be measured by the indignation of another? What 
the First Lord of the Admiralty hotly repudiates as a 
gross imputation has been done by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and condoned by Ministerial colleagues and the 
party. The present Government has been described as an 
“organized hypocrisy.” The above is a sign that the 
hypocrisy is becoming disorganized.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Barncroft, Kirby Muzloe. T. Hotuis. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND DIRECTORSHIPS. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator,”’ ] 
Srr,—I have read your article in your issue of April 26th with 
interest. But I do think there is another point of view from 
that which you put forward, while I acknowledge there is a 
great deal to be said for your view of the matter. I am not 
quite clear as to how wide you classify “director of any 
industrial association,” but I hold it would be of great 
advantage to the conduct of the affairs of this nation if men 
who were more closely associated with ordinary business and 
financial concerns of the present day had a responsible say in 
the conduct of the business of the country apart from political 
party considerations. Iam no party politician myself, but I 
believe the manner in which the finances of this country are 
conducted suffers very much because the choice of those who 
can conduct them is so limited that those who may be 
said to be in everyday touch with large financial matters are 
excluded on account of holding directorships of concerns 
which are above reproach, and which would not have a 
director unless he held a position in the commercial world 
which merited confidence of the utmost uprightness. I 
cannot agree with you that the rule you advocate would 
“in no way deprive the Cabinet of the services of bona-fide 
business men.” I think experience has shown the reverse 
to be the case, and it is most desirable that, at all events, 
the finance of the country should be conducted on a sounder 
business basis, and one that should enhance and not depreciate 
the investments of this Empire.—I am, Sir, &., 
12 Upper Brook Street, W. INVERCLYDE. 





THE CRIME OF SLAVERY. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—In one of your discussions of the Foreign Office and 
the Portuguese colonies you speak of slavery as “the greatest 
of crimes.” I am curious to know whether you wrote that 
phrase in the heat of rhetoric or in the cool, dispassionate 
state of mind which one has the right to expect from the 
Spectator? Are you of the firm belief that no crime can be 
discovered which is even as great as slavery? It need not 
be greater, for you have used the superlative. Do you believe 
that treason, regicide, sacrilege, are lesser crimes than the 








ownership of one man by another? But, indeed, by what 
right do you consider slavery a crime at all? What justi- 
fication have you for viewing it as anything else than an 
institution, developed to meet the needs of various communities 
and unsuited to other communities, or to the same ones at 
another stage of development? Might not a slaveholder, 
reared upon dark tales of the free-labour system, tales such 
as anti-capitalistic writers give us, of workmen too old to be 
of further profit to their employer turned off to starve, be 
justified in thinking that the free-labour system is “the 
greatest of crimes,” and in contrasting it with the beneficent 
institution of slavery P—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Minor. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 

April 12th, 1913. 

[Yes, we do think slavery a worse crime than treason and 
regicide. For these crimes there may be grounds of excuse 
which render them not crimes but virtues, and as to sacrilege, 
the greatest of sacrileges is the exercise of proprietary rights 
by one man in other. For slavery there can be no excuse. 
No circumstances ever render it venial. It is the crime of 
crimes, and he who defends it in the abstract bears a burden 
of responsibility well nigh as great as does he who practises it. 
—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LATE MR. R. B. ETHERINGTON-SMITH. 

[To rue Ep:ror or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—You may perhaps be willing to publish in the Spectator 
afew lines dedicated to the memory of a man who was remark- 
able both for what he had already accomplished during his 
thirty-six years and for what he promised to be had Fate 
granted him a longer life. He was great in oarsmansbip, a 
pursuit which demands courage, discipline, cheerfulness, and 
endurance, no less than physical strength and technical skill; 
and, in the judgment of those best qualified to know, he was 
already great in surgery. His death in the flower of his age, 
as a result of blood-poisoning caught during the performance 
of a brilliant and successful operation, has brought deep 
sorrow and a sense of irreparable loss to his innumerable 
friends and admirers. Let me state briefly the main facts of 
his career. 

Etherington-Smith (to his friends he was always known as 
“ Ethel”) was a schoolboy at Repton, and in 1895 he went up 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. His rowing history was 
exceptionally brilliant: he won everything that could be won 
on the Cam. In 1898 he took First Trinity to the head of 
the river, a position that club had not occupied since 1874. 
In the following year he was President of the C.U.B.C., and 
rowed No. 5 in the famous crew which brought victory to 
Cambridge after nine years of defeat. He had many sub- 
sequent triumphs at Henley and elsewhere, the greatest being 
in 1908, when as captain and No.7 of the Leander crew he 
helped to win the eights for the United Kingdom at the 
Olympic Regatta of that year. This was, I think, the finest 
English crew that has ever sat in a boat, and its excellence 
was very largely due to Etherington-Smith’s efforts in the 
boat and out of it. 

In the meantime he had been working steadily and 
brilliantly at his profession. He joined St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and passed the various examinations leading up to 
the Cambridge M.B. degree with special distinction. At 
the hospital he filled one after another all the positions of 
trust that were open to his merit. He came to be looked 
on by his contemporaries and his seniors as one of the 
rising lights of surgery. Few men have been at the same 
time so remarkably successful and so popular amongst their 
colleagues and their patients. 

I have more than once, I see, used the word “brilliant.” 
I let it stand, for there was, indeed, a peculiar shining 
quality about this beloved friend. As he came into a room 
it seemed as if the sun had suddenly begun to shine. He 
was tall in stature, clean-limbed, and powerfully built, with a 
fine elasticity and harmony in all his movements. His 
face, in which candour and intelligence strove, as it were, 
for the mastery, was strikingly handsome. In his whole 
appearance and bearing he realized the idea which comes 
to the mind when we speak of a young Englishmen of the best 
type. These graces of his outward form were the true reflec- 
tion of his graces of mind and character. He accepted and 
conferred friendship with the ardour and loyalty of a boy, and 
his natural courtesy and kindness were so great that the rough 
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watermen, whose ailments he often relieved, were as eager in 
their devotion to him as the children in whose companionship 
he delighted. Not less conspicuous were his manliness, his 
uprightness, and his modesty. Truly he was one 
“Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower.” 
As to the manner and occasion of his death what more can be 
said than that, since death must come, 
“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 


And what may quiet us in a death so noble”? 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. LEHMANN. 


Fieldhead, Bourne End, 





SIR DAVID BAIRD. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Specraror."’] 
Srr,—In the review of “Sir David Baird” by Captain W. H. 
Wilkin, in the Spectator of April 26th, it is stated—presumably 
from the book itself—that Sir David, the fifth son of William 
Baird of Newbyth, “was born at Newbyth, Aberdeenshire, in 
December 1757.” There is a double mistake here. Sir David 
Baird was descended from a junior branch of the Bairds of 
Auchmedden, in Aberdeenshire—a branch which at one time 
owned Newbyth in that county. But one of the family sold 
this estate (as far back as 1667), and purchased a property in 
Haddingtonshire, to which he transferred the name of Newbyth. 
So that if Sir David Baird were born at Newbyth, as commonly 
stated, it would be at the Haddingtonshire Newbyth, not the 
Aberdeenshire one. Even the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” 
falls into the error of placing the Newbyth of Sir David’s 
birth in Aberdeenshire—an error, however, not perpetrated 
by the Scottish Encyclopaedia, that of Chambers. But the 
Scottish Nation, correcting Theodore Hook’s biography of the 
hero, which made Newbyth his birthplace, says Baird was born 
in Edinburgh, and quotes as follows from “ Wilson’s Memories 
of Edinburgh”: “ The house in which he first saw the light, 
and where he was brought up, is situated in a court at the foot 
of Blair’s Close, Castlehill, Edinburgh, at one time possessed 
by the ducal family of Gordon, and latterly by the Newbyth 
family, by whom it was held for several generations.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., RoBERT ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen. 





COMPULSORY NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tre “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The opponents of Compulsory National Service are 
always abusing somebody. The obvious reflection that this 
shows a weakness of argument does not console one for the 
regret that a national question should be handled in so poor 
a spirit by those who occupy high places. Firstly, there is 
a general abuse of our young men for being unpatriotic 
“slackers.” I do not believe a word of it. Our boys are just 
as good as ever; but supposing the charge is true, surely a 
little compulsion is just what is wanted; if it is not true, 
there must be another cause to seek for the gaps in the 
Territorial ranks. Then the National Service League is the 
object of abuse, and Colonel Seely says that any member of 
the League who is not a Territorial must be a fool ora 
hypocrite. I cannot follow the argument, but I would remark 
that many, perhaps most, of the members of the League are 
vast the age for service, and that if Colonel Seely considers 
that military service is so easy a matter that every man ought 
to be a Territorial, what becomes of the argument that 
compulsory training will cause all kinds of bardships, loss of 
~mployment, loss of wages, &c., &c.? The real fact is that 
thousands of young men would join the Terr-torials if they 
were enabled to do so by a compulsory (so-called) system 
which would be fair to all. As to the charge that the National 
Service League has “ crabbed” the Territorials, the truth is 
the exact opposite. Ihave attended many League meetings; 
I have never heard one word spoken in depreciation of the 
Territorials, and so far is this the case that members have 
resigned from my own branch on the score “ that the League 
has bolstered up a rotten system.” Then the unoffending 
eolfer stirs the wrath of General Bethune. Now the bulk 
f golfers are middle-aged men, many of whom have done 





their service in earlier days. Most golfers are public-school 
men, and I have reason to know that seventy-five per cent, of 
public-school boys serve in their O.T. Corps. There is one 
class which is almost entirely missing from Territorial ranks, 
that is the shopkeepers and shop assistants in country towns, 
They have not come under the lash, and rightly so, because 
their hours of work preclude military service, but when 
unmerited abuse is being scattered passim, why does this class 
escape censure P—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. S. Burazss, 

Old Volunteer, National Reservist, Member 

of National Service League, Preparatory 

School Master, and keen, but bad, Golfer, 

Upland House, Epsom. 

[Any one who has attempted to obtain recruits for the 
Territorial force, as the present writer has, will realize that 
our correspondent speaks the words of truth and soberness, 
Again and again the young man one desires to enlist cannot 
or will not join, not because he himself objects, but solely 
because his parents, or his employer, or both object. He is 
not free to do as he likes, and nothing but compulsion will set 
him free.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ARMY SERVICE AND “THE ‘SPECTATOR’ 
EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY.” 


(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—It has hitherto, I imagine, been a cause of gratification 
to many of your readers that a result of the training carried 
out at their expense was to furnish his Majesty’s Forces with 
some very valuable recruits, who would themselves also derive 
benefit from the adoption of a naval or military career. The 
purpose of the present letter is to state reasons probably 
sufficient to induce those who read it to share the regret which 
I myself feel that any of our men should have fallen into 
such pitfall as the Army has since become for a large majority 
of the respectable men, able to earn a living in civil life, who 
have been so foolish as to enter it. 

By next September most of the Spectator lads who enlisted 
in the Army will have left it, sorely against their will, and 
cursing the day when they listened to my representations of 
the pleasant and fairly lucrative career offered by military 
service. 

Five years ago the late Secretary of State enacted, with 
retrospective effect, what is now known in the Army as the 
“Ten per cent. rule,” an infamous breach of faith with men 
who had already enlisted, and the cause of the now increasing 
scarcity of desirable recruits. Our men enlisted believing 
that, subject to their own good conduct, they would be 
permitted to re-engage, after serving twelve years with the 
colours, to complete twenty-one years for pension. The “Ten 
per cent. rule” has changed all this, for only the percentage 
stated, unless in the case of sergeants, may now be permitted 
to re-engage. Therefore few except “wasters ” are any longer 
disposed to prolong their service after seven years, lest on 
completing twelve years they should, as one of the Spectator 
lads recently wrote to me, be “ chucked out like a dirty rag.” 

You are aware, Sir, that the British Army requires for its 
mobilization a larger proportion of reservists than is con- 
sidered safe by the staff of any other Great Power, and that 
absolutely chaotic conditions have hitherto been prevented only 
by the extraordinarily reliable quality of our long-service 
veteran non-commissioned officers and men. An inevitable 
consequence of the “Ten per cent. rule” is that most of the 
men worth keeping now refuse to prolong their service, and 
that few except those of inferior quality will remain fo be 
re-engaged. The evil I am pointing out constitutes therefore 
not merely a grievous hardship for many good soldiers, 
including those who served in the Spectator Company, but 
also a veritable national danger, fraught perhaps with very 
terrible consequences to the Empire. If the “Ten per cent. 
rule” be not speedily repealed the British Army will certainly 
lose its “backbone,” and, having thus become invertebrate, 
will cease to have fighting value. Military experience is not 
needed for an understanding of the obvious fact that a man 
who has a trade in civil life must naturally prefer to return 
to it after seven years’ Army service, rather than risk being 
compelled to revert to it (if he can) after twelve years. 
Meanwhile all the men who are being thrown out, owing to 
this iniquitous as well as fatuous limitation, are fast becoming 
an anti-recruiting influence of great strength, for they have 
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been victims of a distinct breach of faith and are therefore 


embittered.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock (Lieut.-Colonel). 


Wingfield, Godalming. 





THE HONOUR OF A SCOUT. 
| To tue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Having read with interest an able article on the above 
in the Spectator of April 19th, I as a Scoutmaster in a country 
village should like to bring to notice a point regarding this 
great movement which may have been overlooked, and which 
may help to forward it. It is agreed that it is not the boys 
to train that are lacking; many lads have formed themselves 
into “Lone Patrols” in out-of-the-way districts, teaching 
themselves to the best of their ability what honour is; waiting 
and struggling in the hope that someone will come along and 
lead them. Often they wait in vain; those who could lead 
cannot give the time, or, I regret to say, won’t. A Boy Scout 
has possibly not only one ideal, the result of the teaching of 
the Scout Law, but many, and an ideal Scoutmaster may be 
one. It may have been noticed that the Chief Scout was a 
bachelor when he organized this great movement; all the 
great work that was carried out by him was done when a 
bachelor, without the ties and the time which married 
men are in duty bound to give to their homes. Often 
has the writer asked young married men to take up the 
work, but in nearly all cases their inability to do so 
has been that they cannot devote the time, which by 
right belongs to their homes, to help the boys. So, 
then, it appears to be a bachelor’s work principally. Take 
the case of a working village boy. Unlike the town lad, he 
seldom, if ever, gets a half day’s holiday; his scouting there- 
fore must be done in the evenings, and only those who are 
willing to give up their evenings (not one or two but three or 
four) can help the boys to the best. We know the boys are 
there; so also are the Scoutmasters, if many young public- 
school and University men who are bachelors would give up 
some of the time spent in various ways to learn something 
of the Scout Law themselves. It is‘not to be understood from 
the foregoing that married men are no help, far from it; they 
are the greatest help and counsel to the bachelor Scoutmaster. 
Cases are endless of the impression scouting has on boys, and 
I for one can say the joy it is, as a Scoutmaster in a poor 
village, to notice this difference. I can assure young men 
that the work will give them some of the happiest hours of 
their lives, and will, for the good of all, give them an enlarged 
outlook on life generally. Let them not enter on the work 
lightly—it is not too easy; but disappointments should make 
them keener. The young bachelor is the one to help this 
movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Vitiace ScourTmasTEr. 


(To tae Eprror or tue “Sprectator.”’) 

Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that my orchard, 
which is one of the most tempting to boys, and the guarding 
of which was always a great irritation in former years, is 
now, since I have been a Scoutmaster, and have allotted the 
spaces between the trees to my Scouts as gardens, a calm and 
happy spot all the year round. Honesty grows well in the 
shade of the trees, flowers early in the year helping to remind 
the tenderfoot of the trials to come and teaching him to know 
tliis plant from the seed to the full-blown plant. Can anyone 
suggest a harder test than this? It is almost cruel P—I am, 
Sir, &c., A ScouTMASTER. 

P.S.—I am an inveterate smoker, and I and my Scouts 
quite understand each other on this point, and I lecture them 
on the evils of the habit and show them I have self-control by 
never smoking when in uniform or outscouting. I have even 
discussed the point with the elder ones, and they see what a 
nuisance this bad habit is. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE AIR. 


[To tae Eprron or tHe “Srrcraror.”’] 
Sir,—Froude begins his “English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century ” thus: “ Jean Paul, the German poet, said that God 
had given to France the empire of the land, to England the 
empire of the sea, and to his own country the empire of the 
Is this to be P—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtTuur W. SamvueEts. 


air.” 


80 Merrion Square, Dublin. 








THE LAST INVASION OF PEMBROKESHIRE. 
(To rus Eprror or tar “Srecraror.’’} 
Sir,—The enclosed extract from the “Annual Register,” 
touching the last invasion of Pembrokeshire, may interest 
your readers. Doubt has sometimes been cast on it, but in 
my boyhood I knew an old woman who could remember it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. H. D. Rouse. 
Perse School House, Cambridge. 





“The following letter was this day sent to the Lord Mayor of 
London :— 

My Lord,—I have the honour to acquaint your lordship that 
intelligence has been received that two French frigates, a corvette 
and a lugger, appeared off the coast of Pembrokeshire on the 
22nd inst., and on the evening of that day disembarked some 
troops (reported by deserters to be about twelve hundred men, 
but without field pieces). Every exertion has been made by the 
lord-lieutenant and gentlemen of the county and its neighbour- 
hood for taking the proper steps on this occasion ; and the greatest 
zeal and loyalty has been shown by all ranks of people. Imme- 
diately on an account having been received at Plymouth of the 
forces having appeared in the Bristol Channel, frigates were 
despatched from Plymouth in quest of them.—I have the honour 
to be, &e., PorTLAND. 

Advice has been since received that the French troops mentioned 
in the preceding letter surrendered at discretion to Lord Cawdor.” 
—Annual Register, January 25th, 1797. 

[Note that these invaders really understood the game and 
kept strictly to the rules of which we have heard so much of 
late. Like true sportsmen they came without guns or horses. 
The Army Council ought to erect a monument to their 
memory.—ED. Spectator. | 





HOW NOT TO TRAIN THE CLERGY. 
[To tur Epiror or tue “Specraror.’'] 
Srr,—In the latter part of your interesting article on “ How 
not to Train the Clergy,” Dr. Headlam has seriously misled 
you. You follow him in commenting severely on a supposed 
proposal of the bishops that every candidate for Orders should 
spend at least a year at a Theological College. You quote 
him as saying that “if it were put in the vague form in which 
I have sometimes seen it put—‘should have been at a theo- 
logical college “or had other special training’—I should not 
myself be inclined to take exception to it.” This “ vague 
form” is, as a matter of fact, the actual form of the bishops’ 
resolution. They require that all candidates shall have had 
“at least one year’s theological, praciical, and devotional 
training at a recognized theological college or under some 
other authorized supervision.” It is a pity that Dr. Headlam’s 
excellent letter should have been marred by this blunder and 
the comments based upon it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuddesdon College, Wheatley, Oxon. J. O. JOHNSTON. 





R. L. STEVENSON ON BOX HILL. 
(To tue Epitor or tur “ Srecrator."'] 

Srr,—Just after reading the article on Box Hill in the 
Spectator of April 26th I came upon the following in one of 
R. L. Stevenson’s letters from Vailima, dated April 17th, 
1894, to George Meredith: “I heard with a great deal of 
interest the news of Box Hill. And so I understand it is to 
be enclosed! Allow me to remark, that seems a far more 
barbaric trait of manners than the most barbarous of ours. 
We content ourselves with cutting off an occasioval head.”— 
“The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c., vol. ii. p. 325 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. W. 





BANSTEAD MUTTON. 
{To tue Epiron or tus “Spxrcraton.”]) 
Srr,—In your review of Mr. Lambert's “ History of Banstead,” 
you quote Aubrey’s statement that the place “is famous for 
its small sweet mutton.” One is reminded of Pope’s lines :— 
«To Hounslow-heath I point and Bansted-down : 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own.” 
(Imitations of Horace). 
Is Banstead mutton a thing of the past ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. L. D. 





FIRST BAT OUT. 
(To tur Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,— Perhaps I may be allowed to supplement your corre- 
spondent’s note on the appearance of a bat on the evening of 
April 19th. I saw one flying about on the banks of the Seine, 
near the Pont Neuf, at about 2.30 p.m. on April 15th. It was 
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a very warm day and the sky cloudless. I paused to observe 
it, and it came within a few feet of me. Evidently it was 
searching for food, but its time for doing so struck me as 
being very unusual.—I am, Sir, &., E. E. FrEepEricx. 


The Wells House, Malvern Wells. 





KING’S COLLEGE THEOLOGICAL HOSTEL. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “SrectaTor.”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly allow me a few lines in which to make 
known thai the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, will lay the 
foundation stone of the new Hostel in Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, May 6th, at 330 pm. The new 
building is considerably advanced, and is already well worth 
inspection. We should be sorry if any of our friends were left 
without knowledge of this ceremony. The Bishops of St. 
Albans and Southwark will be present. I should be glad to 
send cards of invitation to any friends of the Church who 
would care to be present at the ceremony.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. E, Newsom. 
44 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 





“THE MODERN CHURCHMAN.” 
[To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Sir,—Whilst thanking the Rev. E. D. Stone for his kind 
letter and acknowledging the accuracy of his assertion that 
The Modern Churchman “does not yet pay its way,” I feel 
it would be unjust both to our cause and to our generous 
supporters if I allowed his statement to pass without adding 
that our accounts for the year just closed show a credit balance 
of £90 14s. 104d. Thanking you for your kindness in per- 
mitting me to make this explanation, I am, Sir, &c., 


Clergy College, Ripon. Henry D. A. Masor 
(Editor of The Modern Churchman). 





MRS. PONSONBY DE TOMKYNS. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the review of Mr. T. Martin Wood’s “Du Maurier” 
contained in the Spectator of April 26th, you describe Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns as one of the characters of Du Maurier’s 
invention, and in the passage which you cite from Mr. Henry 
James she is referred to as a real creation. This she 
undoubtedly is, but her creator was Disraeli, and he called 
her Mrs. Guy Flouncey. If anyone doubts, let him look at 
the seventh chapter of “Tancred”’!—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 
[Mrs. Guy Flouncey was much more of a rattle, not nearly 
so literary, and finally far more political than her successor.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





A RELIEF MAP OF GUATEMALA. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’} 

Sir,—You published some months ago a correspondence upon 
the possibility of constructing a large-scale relief map of 
England. The enclosed cutting shows that in Guatemala 
such a map has already been constructed. The quotation is 
from a pamphlet issued by The Daily Picayune, New Orleans, 
under the title, “Guatemala: its Riches, its Development, and 
its Progress,” resulting from the Administration of President 
Licenciado Manuel Estrada Cabrera. I understand that the 
map described is in the open air.—I am, Sir, &., Q. 


“There has been arranged at the orders of President Estrada 
Cabrera a map which to the tourist in Guatemala unfolds at a 
glance a panorama of the republic. The most notable of its kind 
in the world, the map covers 2,500 square yards and is built near 
the Palace of Minerva, It shows in every minute detail the rivers, 
the mountains, the plains, and the hills of Guatemala. Every 
railroad line, every wagon road, every bridge, is reproduced in 
colours with mathematical correctness and absolute exactness of 
location. Every town, city, and hamlet is shown, with their streets 
and buildings in miniature. To the student of Guatemala, to the 
curiosity hunter, and to the business man, the prospector and 
traveller, President Estrada Cabrera’s map of Guatemala is fruit- 
ful of a most thorough understanding of the republic, and the 
thousands of people who have seen it have declared that it is a 
mathematical wonder, and that its usefulness has more than com- 
pensated for the time and money expended in its making.” 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 





expression. In such instances, or in the cace of “Letlers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


—_——o——. 
THE OLD FIDDLE. 


By Chinese Charley’s junk-store, by the Panama Saloon, 

Where ‘longshore loafers lean and spit, at morning, night, and 
noon,— 

All among the keys without a lock, and locks without a key, 

The old boss-eyed binoculars and sextants on the spree, 

New Brummagem and old Bombay a-tumbling side by side, 

A brown bald-headed idol and an “ Extra Master’s Guide,”— 

Mouldy, musty, dumb, and dusty, broken on the shelf, 

I thought I heard the sailor’s fiddle singing to itself, 


Singing in a queer old quaver, shaky, shrill, and sad, 

Like an old man singing songs he knew when he was yet a lad, 
Singing of a good old time that all too fast did fly, 

When the world was rather younger in the years gone by. 


There were scraps of dead old choruses and snatches of old tunes 
We surely knew in other worlds and under other moons ; 

There was singing in the half-deck, and the sky full o’ stars ; 
And bits o’ tipsy shouting out of gaudy, glary bars; 

Little tunes on Chinee fiddles in a quiet street 

Full of dinky Chinee houses, where the East and West do meet; 
“Ranzo, Ranzo, Reuben Ranzo ”—came the sound to me 

Of a chantey chorus roaring with the roaring sea, 


Was it only seagulls piping faint and far away, 

All in rows along the freight-sheds where they sif all day,— 
Mewing round the inner harbour where the tugboats lie— 
Or a song we sang together in the years gone by ? 


There were ships that once I sailed in, sail and steam, and great 
and small. 
And some were good and some were bad, but, Lord, I loved ’em all ; 
There were rusty-red old hookers going plugging round the world, 
And Clyde-built China clippers with their splendid wings unfurled. 
And all the winds of all the seas came singing down the street, 
With its smell of beer and harbour-mud, and tread of weary feet, 
Till I heard the stormy westerlies go thrashing through the sails, 
And the Trades’ low thunder, and the Biscay gales. 


Was I waking, was I sleeping, did the wet wind go 
Thrumming in the slender tops of ships I used to know, | 
With the deep-sea glory on them all against a sunset sky, 
On the tide o’ dreams a-sailing out of years gone by ? 


There were faces long forgotten, friends both false and true 

I sailed with once and lost again, the way that sailors de. 
There were folks I loved and lost with smiling faces all a-shine, 
Came and walked a while beside me with a hand in mine, 

Are you dead or living, comrade, near or far away ? 

Do you ever think of me, lad, friend upon a day ? 

Late or soon, lad, night or noon, lad, you and I will meet, 

All the seas and years behind us, strolling down the street. 


Was it but the muttering tide that by the wharf did go,— 
Or the footstep of a comrade out of long ago? 

Did I only hear the wave-lap and the light wind sigh,— 
Or the voices of my shipmates in the years gone by ? 


By Chinese Charley’s junk-store, by the Panama Saloon, 
I walked and talked with shadows there in all the glare of noon, 
Where—among the keys without a lock and locks without a key, 
The old boss-eyed binoculars and sextants on the spree, 
New Brummagem and old Bombay a-tumbling side by side, 
A brown bald-headed idol and an “ Extra Master’s Guide,”— 
Mouldy, musty, dumb, and dusty, broken on the shelf, 
I thought I heard the sailor’s fiddle singing to itself. 

C. Fox Smru. 








ART. 


—_s——_—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 

In its hundred and forty-fifth exhibition, which opens on 
Monday, the Royal Academy presents to the world an 
assembly of works of art representative of at least half of 
our most gifted painters and sculptors, and a considerable 
quantity of works showing temperament, skill, and charm, 
and many modest pieces with shy hints of the beauty in 
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nature that moved them to paint. Yet it is impossible for 
ersons with sensitiveness to art to enter these galleries 
without feelings of oppression and dolour, or to leave them 
unaccompanied by the well-known Academy headache which 
haunts these galleries as faithfully as the admirable detective 
of that institution. At other shows one may be moved to 
anger, indignation, or puzzlement about what one takes to be 
the wrong-headedness of the artists, or one may merely endure a 
half-pleasant dullness, or again one may experience unalloyed 
the keen communications of delight that prove the existence 
of art. At the Academy there is nothing without alloy. And 
itis always so. How this sense ofa hostile neighbourhood has 
reacted on the Academy exhibitors is one of the better-known 
tragedies of English art. In no other exhibition nowadays 
are the pictures fitted and packed together like bricks with- 
out an inch of space from the skirting of the room to 
near the ceiling. A hundred years have passed as yester- 
day and Queen Anne is very dead, but the ideas of 

Queen Anne print-shop dealers who wished to have their 

small window as full as it could hold still persist in Burlington 

House, although the rest of the English art societies have 

joined the Continent in recognizing that if a work of art is 

worth showing it is worth showing well. Why should the 
wealthiest, the most influential, and the official body of 

English art treat its members, associates, and adherents like 

a racecourse crowd? Surely the Academicians do not like it, 

for it makes their pictures look worse; and surely the public 

do not like it, for they cannot see the pictures on the heights, 
and they can hardly, without blinkers, see the pictures on the 
line. Of course, in a way this all reflects credit on the 

Academy, which took up the burden when it was the only 

exhibiting society, and if it did not provide room for 

outsiders there was nowhere else for them to go. To- 
day it is quite different. There are dozens of societies, 
and Pond Street offers scores of opportunities for “ one- 
man shows.” The time has come for the Academy to 
lay down the burden it has borne so long. Its prestige, 
its good faith, would be recognized in a new way if it threw 
out the cumbersome third which does so much to damage and 
make grotesque the whole. It may be argued perhaps that the 
Academy has often been very unsuccessful in its rejections, 
and that once it attempts to make its standard more severe 
it will cut itself off yet further from the most vital develop- 
ments of modern art. The answer to that is that modern art 
must risk it. Possibly the increased responsibility might 
make the selective committee more keen to discover the 
unknown which is perpetually coming into art and by which 
art lives. A number of shillings would no doubt be lost, but 
with its prestige challenged on all sides the Academy can 
hardly at this moment stop to think of shillings. And, more- 
over, it must be remembered that Burlington House is vacant 
more than half the year, and that the Academy is not bound 
for ever to a single annual exhibition. Everyone knows that 
it must soon take the step, and that art must come into the 
method of display as well as into what it displays. Why not 
now? Inthe present exhibition the bad pictures are more 
insistent, more futile, and more numerous than one can 
remember in recent years. With the increased scholarship and 
onnoisseurship that are coming from the popularizing of the 
Old Masters, even the slowest public is becoming more critical. 
Lhe friends of the Academy must surely hope that the step 
will be taken before it is too late. Within the past ten years 
it has repented some of its old blunders, and called to itself the 
younger artists of other societies upon whose services its future 
largely depends. Why not accept the methods as wellas the men? 
In the circumstances one does not wonder that Mr. Brangwyn 
and Mr. Charles Shannon join with Mr. William Strang, whose 
yortrait of Mr. Masefield was one of the most memorable 
pieces of portraiture the Academy has seen in the present 
century, in showing no paintings; and that Mr. Orpen is con- 
tented with one contribution, and prefers to show his more 
individual work elsewhere. The predominance of Mr. John 
Lavery, the President of the International Society, in the 
present exhibition makes the question more urgent, through 
the injury done by the present barbarous system to his com- 
positions of subtle tones and delicate colours. 

Mr. John Lavery’s royal portrait group, painted on the com- 
mission of Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode for the National Portrait 
Gallery, takes first place as the most discussed work of 
the exhibition, The news of the commission aroused keen 





expectation, for wich one or two exceptions our Court paint- 
ing has in the two preceding reigns very ill represented 
the expressive art of its time—or of its country. It was 
generally felt that Mr. Lavery’s romantic impressionism and 
pictorial tact presented the combination from which Court 
painting might take a new flight. He has certainly restored 
poetry to the painting of royalty. Whatever the reality may 
be like, the lofty room with its great chandeliers and glim- 
mer of gold and old polished woods, and the architectural 
vista through the open doorway, are wrought into beauty 
by a finesse of blur and accent, and the sidelight 
from the tall windows yields bloom and shadow to the 
four figures grouped at the couch; the Queen sitting 
very uprightly, the Princess Mary at her feet, both in 
white; the King in admiral’s uniform standing tautly with 
his hand on his sword, the Prince of Wales standing behind 
the sofa. Mr. Lavery has seen the Queen and the Princess 
with all the romance of royal associations, and here he has 
not too closely identified himself with the purely descriptive 
function of his art. With the King he comes to closer terms, 
and the practical, alert, high-aiming side of George the Fifth 
is admirably expressed. It isa vision of Royalty where the stage 
side of royal presentments that has hitherto so overwhelmed 
our Court painting has at last been overcome. With this work 
something of the innate aristocratic tradition of Van Dyck 
returns to English Court painting. Royalty is no longer pre- 
sented in the inhuman aloofness of the coinage; in Mr. Lavery’s 
picture the urbanity that links royal persons with the other 
gentlefolk of England is well seized. The tone and colour 
are very charming, noticeably in the management of the blue 
in the ribbons and the muted echo from the blue in the vista 
and, more faintly, in the room itself. The question arises 
whether the reduction of the scale of the figures and enlarge- 
ment of the surroundings is a more successful formula 
than the former tradition in State portraits, which enlarges 
the figures and reduces the setting ; but the artist, if he cared, 
could doubtless find support for his formula as symbolical of 
royalty in these days. And as to the quiet tone and lack of 
complete rbythmic lines in the design, it must be remembered 
that the work is not to be hung in a darkened palace room but in 
the well-lighted National Portrait Gallery. It is well for visitors 
to remember that this picture cannot be seen at closer range 
than ten yards, and is at its best from near the end of the 
gallery, viewed from one side. Mr. Llewellyn’s portrait of 
the Queen (No. 205), painted for the United Service Club, is a 
highly wrought, carefully detailed State portrait of the con- 
ventional type. Mr. A. S. Cope has attempted a more 
ambitious idea in his portrait of the King (No. 192) for 
the same institution, but the decorative bravura of the 
great waving flag and the dark line of warships has 
not spread to the rather dry and literal design and 
painting of the King. It is indeed less effective than 
Mr. Llewellyn’s less ambitious but single-minded idea. The 
portraiture on the whole is less interesting than usual. The 
absence of Mr. Sargent’s tall ladies, those delicate caryatides 
that have supported so many dull Academies on their fair 
coiffures, is sadly felt. His single portrait, a balf-length of 
a graceful, springing figure, Rose Marie (No. 37), is, however, 
very good indeed, with its suggestion of a French eighteenth- 
century portrait come to life. Sir Edward Poynter, besides 
two characteristic works in his highly finished classical manner, 
has a landscape, a portrait of the Secretary of the Academy, 
and another of Sir Edward White. Sir Hubert Herkomer's 
portrait of Lord Morley (No. 224) in his robes as Chancellor 
of the University of Manchester is one of his most forceful 
works, the keen, worn head keeping all its value despite the 
brilliance of the blue robe. Mrs. Swynnerton’s picture of a 
little boy on pony-back, Peter, Son of Sir John Grant Lawson, 
Bart. (No. 806), has a high voltage of real zest and invention 
that makes its whole room vibrant. Mr. Orpen has a very 
clever but rather “ still-life” portrait of a lady (No. 300). 
Among the artists whose work marks an advance in the 
present show are Sir Alfred East, in his panoramic view of 
From Rivington Pike, Bolton (No. 168), and The Rainbow 
(No. 504), where the subject itself seems to have dictated the 
terms of expression, whereas his ordinary, highly flavoured, 
romantic landscapes hint a ready-made formula; Mr. Arthur 
Streeton in his architectural vision of Victoria Tower, 
Westminster (No. 409); Mr. George Pirie in his Water Birds 





(No. 345), with its beautiful quality of paint; Mr. F. Craig in 
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his Installation of the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (No. 376), which 
shows how a decorative idea will tell here, even although the 
painting is not more than good; Mr. F. L. Emanuel, in his The 
Banqueting Hall, Croydon Palace (No. 302), with its large firm 
design and admirable texture in the great wall-space; and 
Miss Hilda Fearon, Mr. A. Douglas, Mr. J. H. Lorimer, 
Mr. W. West, Mr. G. A. Pownall, Mr, 8. B. de la Bere, and 
Mr. R. W. Allan, in his small By the Seaside (No. 4), where 
his understanding and skill in expressing the mood and sting 
of the sea are not spoilt by a paperysky. Other contributions 
in recent years make one hesitate to write of Mr. G. A. 
Storey’s Pootnip, Kent (No. 161), as an advance in the art of 
this veteran, but in the whole show there is nothing more 
expressive of that wayward love of our own countryside that 
runs like a limpid spring through English landscape than 
this work, with its astonishingly vivid and tender touch and 
delightful quality of paint. His other small picture, The 
First Letter (No. 670), painted apparently many years ago in 
the tradition of the ’sixties, is fine, but the little landscape 
which is dated 1912 is a rarer achievement and meets modern 
painting on its own terms. The fantasies of Mr. Charles Sims, 
which provide one of the most delightful features of the 
present show, Mr. Lavery’s Swiss pictures, Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s cattle pieces, and other notable things must wait for 
a second article. 

Conspicuous works by artists whose names are unfamiliar 
are Miss CO. Walton’s Marjorie (No. 207); The Garden Seat 
(No. 160), by Miss A. K. Browning; My Lady’s Chamber, by 
Mr. Cecil Wilson (No. 529); and A Sombre Day (No. 713), by 
Mr. A. Abdo, each of whom shows a gift for finding purely 
pictorial terms for their ideas, and the prominence of these 
works emphasizes the general absence of that quality in the 
exhibition. The amount of information one can gather on 
these walls about good places for holidays, the harness of 
artillery horses, the fashions in middle-aged women’s dresses, 
the taxidermist theories of wild animals, how to manage a small 
sailing-boat, and eighteenth-century costume and weapons 
—contributions more to the useful than to the fine arts—is 
positively stupendous. The Academy is, as usual, at once the 
Bradshaw, the Baedeker, the Who’s Who, the Mogg’s A 
Thousand Cab Fares, and Ruff’s Guide to the Turf of art. 

J. B. 








BOOKS. 
—_—~—— 
SIR ALFRED LYALL.* 
THis is a plain, straightforward biography of a subtle 
personality. It is arguable that such a personality would 
have been better suited with a more highly analytical method 
than Sir Mortimer Durand commands, or at all events 
employs; but Lyall’s own calmness and reticence in writing 
of men and history make one think that he would have liked 
a biography not other than Sir Mortimer Durand has written. 
It does not insist, belabour, or embroider, yet gives Lyall’s 
character clearly and, we think, justly. Not all English 
people who knew Lyall as a man of letters, fragile-looking, 
and absorbed in ideas, thought of him as a firm and successful 
administrator in India, still less as a dashing young volunteer 
who rejoiced in battle in the Mutiny, was mentioned in 
despatches, and said, in fact, that he had never enjoyed 
himself so much in his life. On the other hand, many well- 
informed Englishmen who knew Lyall’s record as an admini- 
strator had no inkling of the deep impression which he had 
made on the British in India by his poems of Indian life. He 
was a man to outward seeming dispassionate and sceptical, 
with a tinge of indifference and cynicism. How came it about, 
then, that he wrote poems which touched men’s hearts? The 
paradox is a thing to be explained by a biographer, and Sir 
Mortimer Durand helps us by proving very clearly that Lyall 
had a faculty for deep emotion which must have informed even 
his casual thoughts when he himself was quite unaware of the 
process. Sir Mortimer Durand says that he never saw anyone 
in authority so overcome by emotion as Lyall when he heard 
of his countrymen being massacred in some unfortunate 
affair with natives. The conclusion is that Lyall wrote 
better than he knew when he penned those poems about 
Indian life so discerning and so faithful that Englishmen 
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could not help learning them by heart and repeating 
them from one end of India to the other. Poems are not 
learned and treasured in that way unless they have the 
kernel of truth in them. Remembering this, we find Lyall’s 
explanation of the genesis of his well-known poem, “The 
Land of Regrets,” astonishing. In a letter to Mr. Holland 
he says :— 

“TI hope you will understand that ‘The Land of Regrets’ was 
something of a cynical parody. I have no such pangs myself, 
though, on the whole, I wish I had gone to Cambridge. But the 
youth of the Civil Service have lately set up dismal wailings, and 
I gave them those verses to comfort them. Young Competition 
Wallah comes out much elated at having won his appointment, 
and gupee’ to distinguish himself at once among the provincials, 
also he marries very early, so he soon gets worn by the drudgery 
and pinched by poverty.” 

Sir Mortimer Durand has wisely avoided State papers, and 
has written from the diaries and letters and from intimate 
personal knowledge of his subject. He has the invaluable 
gift of brevity, and though in his book he accompanies Lyall 
from boyhood to the grave he has not written a lengthy volume. 
At Eton Lyall’s achievements were an early but sure mark of 
the character of his manhood. It was a curious fact that 
though he did not rise to eminence in any single pursuit, 
intellectual or athletic, everyone recognized his brilliance 
He was essentially a boy of indolent temperament, and yet 
combined with this indolence there was such unconquerable 
intellectual vivacity and curiosity that in manhood these 
qualities carried him far, just as Thackeray's did, in spite of 
his constitutional inclinations. After Eton he went to Hailey- 
bury, then the training college for the East India Company 
and again he won a reputation for brilliance, though his actua 
accomplishment was less than generally earns such a reputa- 
tion. He had no high opinion of the Haileybury system, and 
in one letter he describes it as a “ well-organized humbug.” 
We must mention that Sir Mortimer Durand has unearthed 
the germ of Lyall’s well-known poem, “ Theology in Extremis” 
(which many people think his best), in a contribution to the 
Haileybury Observer. Neither at Eton nor at Haileybury was 
Lyall popular. He was reserved, and did not suffer fools gladly, 
and it is probable that young men were alarmed by his habit 
of irony and estranged by his use of unusual words. He was 
intensely critical, and had such a supreme sense of the ridicu- 
lous that he was sometimes unable to conquer his laughter on 
the most inconvenient occasions. It is strange to reflect that 
this same youth was afterwards for a period of many years 
one of the most sought-after and popular men in London 
society. The social world is happily wiser than callow youth. 
London recognized the invariably illuminating quality of 
Lyall’s talk, his wide reading, his penetrating knowledge of 
Indian religious cults and of folklore, and it rejoiced in his quick 
humour. Everyone was sensible of something being added to 
the atmosphere when Lyall entered a room full of people. 

When Lyall arrived in India he instantly took a dislike to 
the Hindus and conceived a contempt for their religion. Ina 
letter to his mother he recorded his feelings, and suggested 
that she might keep the letter to quote against him if he ever 
changed his mind. How much he changed we know! Above 
all writers on India he became enthralled by the study of 
obscure native customs and religious cults. When Lord 
Morley of Blackburn was editing the Fortnightly he wrote to 
Lyall about his paper on “The Relations of Religion to 
Asiatic States,” which appeared in the Fortnightly :— 

“The paper interests me, and will interest other people, 
extremely. It is quite in the vein of your other pieces, and is 
as successful as any of them in the strange luminousness with 
which it brings obscure and unintelligible phenomena of queer 
religions into visible order. You are the only living master of 
this gift, which is worth a million times more than any amount 
of abstract theory-spinning about the Three Stages, &c. Your 
sharp concluding sentence makes me long for the time when 
you shall think it seemly to say your say about the politics of 
Christianity. You must come to that business some day and I 
hope that I may be there to see. It goes without saying that 
I welcome your paper for the Fortnightly—thrice and four times 
welcome. It shall go in, of course whenever you please. The 
sooner the better, so far as I am concerned.” 


The success of “ The Old Pindari” and other poems pub- 
lished by Lyall in India helped him to promotion over the 
heads of his seniors. Oddly enough, Lyall himself was the last 
man to be convinced that his poetry could have impressed those 
in authority, but fortunately his chiefs really bad the dis- 
crimination to discern in the popular verses the thorough 
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observation and grasp of Indian habits and methods of 
thought. Later his appointment to the Indian Home Secre- 
taryship was traceable to his contributions to the Fortnightly. 
From his start as an assistant magistrate Lyall became 
successively the head of a district, the head of a division, 
Home Secretary, Foreign Secretary, and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces. Sir Mortimer Durand does not 
pretend that when Lyall was a high official he was popular 
as such. Lyall once questioned Sir Mortimer Durand closely 
as to the cause of his unpopularity. 

“Lyall smiled and said: ‘. . . But a Lieutenant-Governor 
js never popular. I am not popular.’ He went on to put the 

int plainly. ‘Tell me,’ he said; ‘you need not be afraid of 
hurting my feelings. You must have heard what people say. 
Isn't it the case!’ Asa fact I had received, with great regret, 
some rather unfavourable answers to my remarks about him; and 
thinking that perhaps I could help him by telling him the exact 
truth, I answered: ‘ Well, as youask me, I don’t think that among 
Europeans you are popular.’ ‘ Why is it? What do you think is 
the reason? I should like to know.’ ‘They say you are suspicious, 
that you don’t trust your men, and let them see that you don’t 
trust them.’ He seemed taken aback, and said: ‘Suspicious? I 
am not suspicious really, but... Then he stopped and thought, 
and broke into one of his silent laughs. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘they are 
quite right. I am suspicious—damned suspicious,’ I protested, 
as I had protested before when people had said so, for to me he 
had always been the most trusting and pleasant of chiefs; but he 
would not have it. He was particularly friendly, and thanked me 
for telling him the tsuth, which he said he would bear in mind. 
I went away that night rather unhappy, fearing I had hurt him, 
and perhaps seemed ungrateful ; but he never showed the smallest 
resentment, and throughout the rest of our visit was as cordial as 
aman could be. On this subject it may be as well to quote a 

e from one of his letters. He says: ‘F. H.’s remark about 
my being “suspicious” is curious, because true, though I did not 
know I showed it in the way he mentions. I feel myself constantly 
suspecting that officers are shirking their work, and my eye is 
almost too quick in detecting little tricks played to mislead me in 
minor matters of business, but I didn’t know I greeted people 
suspiciously when they bia me good day. However, it’s good to 
know.’” 

If Lyall did not always seem to support his fellow officials 
with thoroughness, the defect was in Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
judgment much more apparent than real. Lyall was in fact 
not a man of enthusiasms. When the measures of his 
co-workers were criticized he could not help feeling that 
there was something to be said for the critics. He never 
regarded any solution of a difficulty as sent from Heaven; it 
was more natural to him to see round a question than to see 
through it. What might have seemed to be fidelity to an 
official friend would have been in a sense unfaithfulness to his 
own mental habit. 

At the age of fifty-three Lyall retired from India and spent 
the rest of his life—fully occupied, in spite of his native 
indolence, with the India Council and committee work in 
useful causes and literary work—in England and principally 
in London. We believe that his poems, rough in finish though 
some of them are, and faulty in music, will survive because 
they have the vital combination of force and truth. We will 
couclude by quoting a few appreciations of Lyall’s literary 
work by men whose opinions are worth having. Leslie Stephen 
wrote of Lyall :— 


“Eastern Studies’ is, I think, the most interesting work of 
tho kind I have ever read. . . . When I came back from America 
last time I made a reputation on board by reciting one of his 
poems, ‘ Theology in Extremis,’ at a sort of penny reading... . 
Ihave never been the object of so many attentions before or since, 
and gave my autograph to a dozen ladies.” 


Mr. James Bryce wrote to Lyall about his book, British 
Dominion in India :— 


“Your ‘ British Dominion in India,’ which I have now finished, 
has interested me extremely. Indeed, if you will allow me to say 
80, 1 do not remember to have come across a book which contains 
80 concise an account of a mass of facts, so complicated as to breed 
confusion in most minds, connected and interpenetrated by so 
many weighty reflections. One would have to go outside our 
tongue or our time to find els. As you tell me it has not 
sold very widely, the cause of this would seem to lie in the merits 
that have struck me, the conciseness which strains the attention 
of an average languid or hasty reader (as most men are), and the 
reflections which give the book the character rather of a philo- 
sophical study than of a narrative. You are almost austere in 
your exclusion of the juicy parts of history, and of the dilutions 
which the modern reader is accustomed to. You nowhere con- 
descend to his liking for picturesque descriptions of events, and 
very seldom even to the coma for the characterization of 
distinguished men. If you were re-writing the book it might 


Perhaps appeal more to the ‘general reader’ if this severe restraint 
were relaxed, and you were to let yourself go here and there in 
descriptive passages. 


But as regards the serious student, you 








give him, as it seems to me, exactly what he wants, and cannot 
(so far as I know) find in any other book about India.” 

The feature of this book is that it does not regard the British 
conquest as a series of casual events, but as an ordered, 
designed, and inevitable plan, of which the causes can be 
definitely stated and the logical development clearly traced. 
Of Lyall’s book on Tennyson in the “ English Men of Letters” 
series Lord Morley wrote :— 

“T have read the book with real delight. It isa true master- 
piece, and shows that only a poet can judge a poet with true 
inward feeling and effect. It is absolutely free from the defects 
that disfigure nine criticisms out of ten. It is just, it is respectful 
and appreciative, it is full of poetic and meditative charm of its 
own, it is suffused with a continuous and enchanting Tennysonian 
atmosphere.” 





A SMALL BOY AND OTHERS.* 

In A Small Boy and Others Mr. Henry James appears in 
two parts, both of which are new to him. He is in the 
first place a biographer. His object is “to place together 
some particulars of the early life of William James.” But 
then in order to do this he finds it necessary to present his 
brother “in his setting, his immediate native and domestic 
air.” How this is to be done without bringing in a good 
deal about himself it would be hard to say, and happily 
Mr. James has not avoided the only rational conclusion. 
Setting out to write his recollections of his brother's early life, 
he has seen that in these recollections he himself had a large 
place. There was only fifteen months between the brothers, 
and the surroundings which influenced William James could 
not but be identical for the most part with those that 
influenced Henry. And so the reader gladly acquiesces in this 
identification of the “ Small Boy” with himself, and welcomes 
the book for what it really is,an autobiography. Not, indeed, 
that it quite answers even to this description. It is very 
unlike the narratives that commonly go by that name. 
There is an entire absence of dates, and there are very few 
landmarks of any kind. The volume may be opened anywhere, 
and the chapters may be taken in any order the reader fancies. 
In all of them he will find the same pleasure, the pleasure 
of listening to a series of delightful recollections, delight- 
ful not only from what they tell but from the way in which it 
is told. 

One fact which comes early in the book we are enabled to 
place. Even Mr. James cannot remember his own birth. But 
he does remember—and this is probably as early a recollection 
as any on record—the impression made on him in the second 
year of his life by the Place Vendéme and its column. He 
was able to “communicate to his parents later on that as 
a baby in long clothes, seated opposite to them in a 
carriage and on the lap of another person, I had been 
impressed by the view, framed by the clear window of the 
vehicle as we passed, ofa great stately square surrounded with 
high-roofed houses and having in its centre a tall and 
glorious column.” His parents were at first incredulous. 
That a clever child had invented the impression seemed, 
we may suppose, more likely than that he had really received 
it. But they had not reckoned on the “ cross-questioning ” 
by which they were forced “to compare notes, as it were, and 
reconstitute the miracle.” The boy’s “observation of monu- 
mental squares” had been limited. Putting Paris aside, it had 
gone no further than Albany and New York, and in neither 
was there anything in the least resembling the Place 
and the Colonne Vendéme. Nor was the impression only 
architectural. It was personal also. He definitely remem- 
bered “waggling” his small feet under his “flowing 
robe” as he crossed the Rue de Castiglione. This, however, 
is the only incident relating to Europe in the early chapters. 
They are concerned with Albany and New York, with his vast 
cousinhood, and with his first schools. With Albany his 
associations are all pleasant. New York soon came to be his 
home, but to a grandmother’s house at Albany he came for 
the holidays. It is here that he sees the world of his child- 
hood “as very young indeed, young with its own juvenility as 
well as with oars, as if it wore the few and light garments, and 
bad gathered in but the scant properties and breakable toys, of 
the tenderest age, or were at the most a very unformed young 
person, even a boisterous hobbledehoy.” His first educational 
memory is associated with his brother. From the first 


* A Small Boy and Others, By Henry James, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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William James seemed to Henry to occupy an unapproach- 
able place in the world. “It glimmers back to me that I 
quite definitely and resignedly thought of him as in 
the most exemplary manner already beforehand with me, 
already seated at his task when the attempt to drag 
me crying and kicking to the first hour of my educa- 
tion failed on the threshold of the Dutch House in 
Albany.” When his parents moved to New York the 
brothers became day-boys “at dispensaries of learning” so 
numerous that, as be now looks back at them, “we couldn’t 
have changed oftener if our presence had been inveterately 
objected to, and yet I enjoy an inward certainty that my 
brother being vividly bright, and I quite blankly innocuous, 
this reproach was never brought home to our house.” 
Throughout these years, besides “the depressed consciousness 
of our still more or less quailing, educationally, beneath the 
female eye, there was as well the deeper depth, there was the 
degrading fact that with us literally consorted and contended 
girls, that we sat and strove, even though we drew the 
line at playing with them and at knowing them, when 
not of the swarming cousinship at home.” This cousinship 
“all unalarmed and unsuspecting and unembarrassed 
lived by pure serenity, sociability, and loquacity. . . . There 
can surely never have been anything like their good faith and, 
generally speaking, their amiability.” When they met their 
young contemporaries, “the trained and admonished, the 
disciplined and gevernessed, or in a word the formed,” they 
saw that they came from another world and “ had been made 
aware of many things of which those at home hadn’t been.” But 
they also noted that, “the awareness remaining at best imper- 
fect, our little friends, as distinguished from our companions of 
the cousinship greater or less, advanced and presumed but to 
flounder and recede, elated at once and abashed.” How came 
it then, Mr. James asks, “that, for the most part so simple, we 
yet weren’t more inane”? By the excellence, he answers, of 
their inward life. It may have been unusual to have begun with 
this; “but we began, after the manner of all men, as we 
could, and I hold that if it comes to that we might have 
begun much worse.” Perhaps we may see in this the explana- 
tion of the zeal with which, in his work, Mr. James has 
studied the “trained and formed” side of life. It has been 
to him a region which its very strangeness made interesting, 
and about which he has never lost the sense of being 
a discoverer, of having still something to expiore. 

Sometimes a very early recollection becomes the text on 
which hangs a striking piece of literary criticism. Thus the 
reminiscence of himself “as a very small boy” in the library 
of his father’s house at an hour when a cousin from Albany 
had begun to read aloud David Copperfield. “I had feigned 
to withdraw but had only retired to cover close at hand, the 
friendly shade of some screen or drooping tablecloth, folded 
up behind which and glued to the carpet I held my 
breath and listened. It was near the beginning of the 
story, and under the strain of the Murdstones the cord 
snapped and he broke into sobs of sympathy.” For 
those who read Dickens as his books came out, Mr. James 
holds, “criticism is somehow futile and tasteless: his own 
taste is easily impugned, but he entered so early into the blood 
and bone of our intelligence that it always remained better 
than the taste of overhauling him. When I take him up to-day 
and find myself holding off, I simply stop: not holding off, 
that is, but holding on and from the very fear to do so... . 1 
wouldn't, with one’s treasure so hoarded in the dusty chamber 
of youth, let in the intellectual air.’ That seems to us a 
misleading instinct. The inrush of intellectual air does, 
no doubt, make a quick clearance of a part of Dickens. But 
how small that part is compared with what it leaves just 
where it was! Whether to contemporary or to later readers 
there must always have been, as there are now, passages and 
characters in which Dickens falls below himself. But judge 
him, as every writer has a right to be judged, by the characters 
that have long been a part of our English heritage and given 
new words to the English language, and he remains as great 
as he ever was, And then in connexion with Dickens Mr. 
James makes a criticism on Cruikshank which expresses a 
truth which many of us have only been dimly feeling after. 
Oliver Twist, he says, seemed to him “ more Cruikshank’s than 
Dickens’s ; it was a thing of such vividly terrible images, and 
all marked with that peculiarity of Cruikshank that the 
offered flowers or goodnesses, the scenes and figures intended 











to comfort and cheer, present themselves under his hand ay 
but more subtly sinister or more suggestively queer than the 
frank badnesses and horrors. The nice people and the 
happy moments, in the plates, frightened me almost as 
much as the low and the awkward.” Did anyone eyor 
get real pleasure from Cruikshank—leaving out some of 
his illustrations to Robinson Crusoe, in which he showed 
a power of drawing landscape which for the most part he 
left unused—except the pleasure derived from striking 
presentations of horrible subjects? The plates in Oliver Twist 
give us pleasure, and great. pleasure, of a kind. But that 
pleasure is associated with Fagin and Sikes, not with Nancy 
or Oliver himself. They are either “subtly sinister” o- 
‘* suggestively queer.” 

We have but dipped into this delightful volume, and ag 
regards the points that have been noticed there is not ong 
to which we might not have found a companion merely by 
going a page or two forward or backward. We do not know 
that we can say anything better calculated to recommend 4 
Small Boy and Some Others to every reader who is interested 
in the intellectual development of a great novelist. 





LOST IN THE AROCTIC.* 


THERE are Arctic stories the interest of which lies in the 
achievement, and there are others which are valuable not for 
the results but for the spirit of the quest. Captain Mikkelsen’s 
narrative belongs to the latter class. He has no success to 
chronicle; his record is one of failure and almost unrelieved 
misfortune; but few modern tales of exploration have more 
dramatic interest. The Danmarks Expedition, which started in 
1906 under the leadership of Mylius Erichsen, succeeded in 
determining the coast outline of the whole of Greenland, and 
discovered the deep iniet, called Danmarks Fjord, which sepa- 
rates Greenland from the new country named after the leader of 
the party. Unfortunately, in returning, Erichsen and two others, 
who had separated from the rest of the party, disappeared. 
In 1907 a relief expedition was sent out, which laid down food 
depots along the coast, but failed to find the missing men. 
Next year Kock found the body of one of the three, the 
Eskimo Brénlund, who had struggled as far south as 
Lambert’s Land, bringing some of the maps. Captain 
Mikkelsen, who had already made a name for himself in Arctic 
exploration by the work he had done in the Polar Sea with a 
small and highly unsuitable vessel, volunteered to go and 
search for the other two bodies, in the hope of recovering the 
diaries and observation-books. He started out in the summer 
of 1909 with a crew of seven, taking provisions for eighteen 
months. To search for two bodies over the whole of North 
Greenland seems like looking for a needle in a haystack, but 
from Brénlund’s diary he had some notion of Erichsen’s 
route, and a mark like a pole or a cairn shows far over those 
icy wastes. 

Trouble began at the start, for their dogs died in Iceland, 
and they had some difficulty in collecting others. Their ship, 
the ‘ Alabama,’ was badly crushed by the coast ice—how badly 
they did not know till she sank at anchor nine months later. 
They lay upto the south of Shannon Island, and a search 
party led by Captain Mikkelsen journeyed northward by 
sledge through ¥ery difficult ice to Lambert’s Land. Some- 
times they were on the sea, sometimes on the land, and, as the 
ice was breaking up, they had constantly to race landwards for 
their lives. They found Brénlund’s last depot and buried his 
body, and then returned southwards to the ship. The sun 
disappeared half-way, their dogs began to die, and Jérgensen, 
one of the party, fell seriously ill. Nevertheless, they reached 
the ‘Alabama,’ and wintered there in some comfort. In 
March the sun began to appear again, and the preparations fc 
the spring journey were completed. It was Captain Mikkelsen’s 
intention to cut across the inland ice between Dronning 
Louises Land and Orleans Land, and reach the western ex- 
tremity of Danmarks Fjord, somewhere on the shores of which 
he believed Erichsen to have perished. It proved very difficult 
to reach land, just as itis often hard to cross the bergschrun¢ 
of a glacier on to the rock of a mountain. Four of the party 
halted to make a special survey, and Mikkelsen and Iversen 
pushed on alone. Misfortune after misfortune assailed 
them. The dogs broke into the provision boxes ané 
wasted food; they began to die, too, with fatal rapidity, 
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The surface of the inland ice was terrible, and only in 


rare patches did they find the heather and dwarf willows, 
which seemed to them a paradise of greenery. Now and 
then they shot a musk ox, which made a welcome change 
in the diet of pemmican. On May 18th they reached Danmarks 
Fjord, and began the search, They found one of Erichsen’s 
camps, and ina cartridge a report from the dead leader, written 
jn the autumn of 1907; anda little further on they found a 
second message. From the latter they learned that Peary’s 
Channel did not exist, so their hopes of going westward 
yanished, for they did not dare to take the long journey 
north round Peary Land. Their energies were now concen- 
trated on getting back to the ship, and here began their 
serious troubles. The softness of the snow made the journey 
difficult; occasionally they only made two hundred feet in 
half an hour. Both of them fell gravely ill with scurvy, 
the food ran short, and the dogs became too weak to work 
well. They hunted in vain for game to replenish their larder, 
but got nothing save an occasional seagull. Mikkelsen became 
so ill that he lost all power in his limbs, and had to ride on the 
sledge. The killing of some geese helped them a little, and 
on June 16th they reached the first of the food depots laid 
down by their predecessors. They struggled on to the next 
depot, where Mikkelsen began to recover his strength, and 
then hurried on over ice which was covered with great sheets 
of water. The short Arctic summer was now upon them, and 
the travelling became unspeakably laborious. Provisions ran 
short, more dogs died, and the last of them they were 
compelled to kill for their own food. The eating of dog’s 
liver, it may be noted, made them both very ill. A dozen 
ptarmigan—shot with a rifle—saved the situation, but only 
for a moment, Iversen’s illness increased; and soon their total 
provender was reduced to some ribs of dog. It took them 
twenty-three days of incessant toil to cover forty miles. They 
were at their last gasp when they reached another depot con- 
taining a little mouldy food. But after that the race with 
death became grimmer. The next depots were empty, and 
they knew that there was no food nearer than Danmarks 
Havn. The sledge had been abandoned, and as there was no ice 
along the coast they had to stumble among the rocks of the 
shore. They killed a bear, but he was washed out to sea 
before they could reach him. They slept out in the snow 
without any shelter in the thick of a driving gale. The last 
hours were a nightmare which few men have gone through 
and lived. At last, famished, ill, dog-tired, and half-crazy, 
they crawled into Danmarks Havn and found food and 
shelter. 

This was in the autumn of 1910. The acutest of their suffer- 

ings were over, but they had still to face the loneliness of two 
Arctic winters. When they made their way tothe rendezvous 
they found that the ‘ Alabama’ was a wreck, and a cabin on 
shore had been built out of her timbers. Their companions were 
gone, and there was nothing for it but to make the best of their 
winter quarters. When spring came they made an expedition 
to the place north of Danmarks Havn where they had been 
compelled in their mad race against hunger to abandon their 
belongings, and Captain Mikkelsen discovered to his disgust 
that bears had been before him and had eaten his note-book. 
Happily Mr. Iversen’s, containing his diary, had escaped, and so 
had most of the photographic films. They spent the summer 
on Shannon Island, looking anxiously for a ship, and amusing 
themselves by making pets of a family of hares. No ship 
came, and in November 1911 they returned to their former 
ease at Bass Rock, to find that aship had been and gone, 
leaving a message dated July 25th. At the time they had been 
only sixteen miles off, so their disappointment may be 
imagined. Another lonely winter faced them, and though 
they had sufficient provisions, the discomfort and dreariness 
of this dark exile were almost beyond endurance. Fights with 
inquisitive Polar bears and the taming of a young Arctic fox 
provided the only breaks in the ennui of the long days. At 
last the spring came, and with it a Norwegian whaler, whose 
crew were naturally surprised to find in that desolation two 
men with long bair and immense beards, who for twenty-five 
months had lived in isolation. Captain Mikkelsen’s description 
of the arrival of the ship and the feelings of himself and his 
companion is an excellent piece of writing. To taste potatoes 
again, tosmoke, to see a new face, were such intense and joyful 
surprises that the travellers lived in a dream, half-fearful of 
anawakening. At last they sighted the Norwegian coast. 





“Tt is green and bright—then white spots appear on the green 
—little white houses—and soon we are in among the outer fringe 
of rocks. Small boats are moving about—there is one with 
something red and white in it, ont Iversen comes up to me— 
‘ Look, look there—a girl.’ ” 

It was like men returning from the dead. 

The expedition failed in its object—to recover Erichsen’s 
diaries and notes; but it added considerably to the detail of 
our knowledge of that north-eastern corner of Greenland 
which, till two years ago, was marked on the maps “ unknown 
country.” The main interest, however, of the narrative is as 
a record of the endurance and courage of Captain Mikkelsen 
and Mr. Iversen, who returned unscathed in mind and body 
from two years in a sort of hyperborean hell. The book is 
vividly and picturesquely written, the map is adequate, and 
the illustrations, considering the adventures which the films 
underwent, must be pronounced remarkable. 





MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS.* 


A NEW volume from Mr. Watson is always an agreeable event; 
and if in the present collection there are a few things which 
are scarcely equal to much of what their author has given us 
in the past, yet the majority of these pages show evidence of 
undiminished vigour and ability. We will begin with the 
unpleasant part of our task, and say at once that the fault of 
which we cannot help finding Mr. Watson occasionally guilty 
is a habit of unexpectedly lapsing from fine verse into excellent 
prose. The first four lines of his Centenary Ode in honour of 

Dickens will serve as a good instance of what we mean :— 

“ When Nature first designed 
In her all-procreant mind 
The man whom here to-night we are met to honour— 
When first the idea of Dickens flashed upon her—” 

The third line is almost too much of a cliché for even a prose 

after-dinner speech. It is chiefly, however, about his satirical 

and political poems that Mr. Watson should speak rather 
severely to his Muse, whose opinions seem to us admirable, but 
who “ voices” them in most unprepossessing tones :— 
“It is not the flight from the country, 
It is not the rush to the town, 
It is ignorance, ignorance, ignorance, 
Will bring old England down.” 

But we hasten to turn from these blemishes to the many 

really beautiful poems in the collection. As a contrast to our 

last quotation we can find nothing better than these striking 
lines entitled “Summer's Overthrow ” :— 

“ Summer is fallen, is conquered, her greatness ravished away. 
We saw her broken with tempest on cliffs of the Irish shore ; 
We saw her fice like a wraith of a monstrous rose before 
The airy invisible hunters that hunted her night and day. 

And once we believed them frustrate, believed them reft of their 


prey, 
For she suddenly flashed anew into violent splendour, defied 
The yelling pack of the storm, and turned, and held them at 


ay. 
In superb despair she faced them, she towered like June once 


more,— 
Then, sinking, shook on the world her golden ruins, and died.” 


And asa proof that Mr. Watson is still capable of writing 
truly inspired political verse, we must give a few stanzas 
from “Moonset and Sunrise,” a poem upon the Balkan 
war :— 
“Three lustrums have in turmoil sped 
Since Greece, unfriended, hurled 
Her javelin at the python’s head, 
Before a languid world, 
While the great Kings, in far-off tones, 
Mumbled upon their frozen thrones. 


She dared too much, or dared too soon, 
And broke in disarray, 

Where, underneath his crescent moon, 
The coiled Corruption lay. 

Heartened anew, the scaly thing 

Returned unto his ravening. 


But now his empire, more and more 
In narrowing confines penned, 
An old and putrefying sore, 
Hath festered to its end; 
Nor far the hour, when he at last 
Shall, like a foul disease, have passed. 


The cup of lowliness shall slake 
Lips that nought else might cool, 

When hurricanes of terror shake 
The towers of Istamboul, 
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And blasts blown on that Golden Horn 
Arouse the City of Dreadful Morn. 


. . ‘ 
Enough, if hands that heretofore 
Laboured to bar His road, 
Delay henceforward never more 
‘The charioteers of God, 
Who halt and slumber, but anon, 
With burning wheels, drive thundering on.” 
At the beginning of the volume Mr. Watson prints an address 
recently delivered by him upon “The Poet’s Place in the 
Scheme of Life,” in which he assumes as his premise that 
people no longer read poetry, and goes on to deplore the fact. 
We cannot help thinking him unnecessarily pessimistic, for 
we hear on all sides rumours of a poetical renascence in 
England, and of great increases in the sales of books of poetry. 
But however that may be, Mr. Watson’s own work is a proof 
that contemporary verse, though it may not be widely enough 
appreciated, shows no signs of a corresponding decadence in 
its merits. 





THE MYSTICISM OF DANTE* 

No poet has had more written about him than Dante. Indeed 
one is amazed to think that the commentators can still find 
anything new to say of him. And yet there is no need for 
amazement, for Dante perhaps more than any other poet who 
ever wrote epitomized his age. Its learning, its romance, its 
aspirations, its religion, all find utterance, and that their 
highest utterance, through him. Small wonder that the 
work of resolving into its elements that mighty mass of 
personality which he infused into his poems has exercised 
a thousand pens and is still but halfway to completion. 
In his attempt to analyse the origins of one element 
of this great structure, the mystical, Mr. Gardner is 
labouring in a field which has already tempted many 
husbandmen, though the English reader probably knows 
little of their work except through the stray hints and 
suggestions which he may have gathered from the modern 
Franciscan literature for which M. Sabatier and others have 
won so wide a popularity. Mr. Gardner maintains that the 
debt to the Franciscans has been exaggerated. He himself 
takes as the basis of his analysis the well-known passage in 
the letter to Can Grande, the genuineness of which he assumes, 
although he recognizes the weight of the arguments that have 
been advanced against it. Following up the line of investiga- 
tion suggested by the passage in this letter which refers to 
Richard of St. Victor’s de Contemplatione, St. Bernard’s de 
Consideratione, and St. Augustine’s de Quantitate Animae, 
Mr. Gardner proceeds to analyse the influence of these and 
other famous mystical writers upon the poet’s work. His 
analysis is perhaps rather coloured by the importance he 
attaches to the letter, which he (quite rightly) construes as 
containing a personal claim by the author to direct mystical 
experience. To accept this view is, of course,to admit that 
that experience must play a supreme and dominating part in 
the work of the poet, and Mr. Gardner has perhaps been led 
by his acceptance of the view to drive his pursuit of analogies 
rather hard. His belief in the genuineness of the letter also 
commits him to the acceptance of the pre-eminent influence of 
the three writers to whom the passage mentioned above refers. 
One is not surprised, therefore, to find some rather forced 
analogies in the chapters dealing with St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard, and the Victorines. 

Perhaps the most interesting pages in the book are those 
which examine the suggestion (first put forward by Lubin and 
Preger) that Matelda in the Purgatorio is to be identified with 
either Mechtild of Magdeburg or Mechtild of Hackeborn. 
Mr. Gardner himself inclines to the nun of Magdeburg, but 
a comparison of the arguments for both cases as stated by 
him inclines one (if one must choose between the two) to 
Mechtild of Hackeborn. On the whole, however, the lover of 
Dante will probably prefer to avoid too minute an investiga- 
tion of such matters. No doubt the analogies between the 
poet and the great mystical writers are close, but one is apt, 
in considering his relation to those writers, to forget the strong 
family likeness which pervades all mystical writing. How- 
ever tremendous its results may be, the act of mysticism is in 
itself a simple one, and the experiences which follow it, being 
purely subjective and proceeding from minds of the same 

* Dante and the Mystics, By Edmund G. Gardner. London: J, M. Dent 
and Sons, (7s. 6d. net,] 





tendency and inspiration, seem to move generally upon very 
similar lines. Moreover, the fact that mystical writers are 
generally strongly influenced in their methods of expression 
by the study of the same prophetic books produces a kinship 
in this respect also. One would expect therefore to find in 
Dante, who, whether or not he himself had transcendental 
experiences, was of an essentiully mystical temperament and 
deeply read in mystical literature, many echoes of the great 
transcendental writers of the Middle Ages. The attempt to 
carry the comparison further is apt to lead to false analogies, 
and this Mr. Gardner, with all his true scholar’s instinct and 
genuine appreciation of his subject, has not wholly escaped, 





WOMAN AND SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 


SPECULATION as to the parts of this American book which 
should be assigned to the respective collaborators would be 
difficult. Only rarely is there a plainly masculine or feminine 
note in the writing. But the whole is written to the glory of 
the female sex and its future. It is frankly one-sided and 
feminist, though not at all in the manner of some offensive 
modern literature so described? It contains biological, socio. 
logical, and moral views; and that is reasonable enough. 
But just because it is not confined to the {biological view, the 
feelings of many readers will probably be jarred by the 
treatment. For instance, marriage is only discussed as a 
matter of “selection” or “mating,” or as in the chapter 
“ Marriage as a Trade,” where the title is borrowed from Miss 
Hamilton’s book and the subject is dealt with from the same 
prosaic and unlovely standpoint—one that seems to us 
quite as unflattering to the female sex as to the male, 
Though there may be some justice in finding fault 
with man in both cases, the clarity of the argument is not 
enhanced by the strictures upon him both for using woman as 
a working slave in ancient times and for objecting to her 
invasion of his industrial sphere to-day. The authors do not 
see how one phase answers another. In one age and country 
woman was a household slave; in another she was the 
matriarch. It is equally impossible to deduce a stable 
argument from two points mentioned on the same page in 
this book, viz., the instinct developed in woman to choose a 
mate for his fine physique and protective power, and on the 
other hand the customs of betrothing infants. These are 
contradictory phases of general development, and do not aid 
in controversy, however interesting they are historically. The 
writers put forward with useful lucidity the changes wrought 
in home life by the specialization and concentration of industry, 
which has radically altered domestic conditions. Not only is 
one member of the family away from home all day, but the 
occupation at home is different, apart from the nurture of 
children. Until the last century the housewife was greatly 
occupied in the production and preparation of food and 
clothing. Now the bread, a great deal of other food and 
nearly all the clothing are made in factories and bought ready 
for use. Thus women have more time for other occupations, and 
the authors deal at length with the paidand unpaid work which 
is now open to American women. Of course, political occupa- 
tion is not excepted, and they have highly optimistic views of 
the regenerating influence which will be wielded by female 
suffrage. Yet it is impossible to get away from the truisms 
expressed early in the volume with regard to comparisons of 
the sexes. “Men and women are different. Certain charac- 
teristics are more strongly marked in men than in women; 
certain others are more strongly marked in women than in 
men; but concepts of ‘better’ or ‘worse,’ ‘superior’ or 
‘inferior,’ are, as Havelock Ellis puts it, ‘absolutely futile and 
foolish.’ Hence they have no place in our discussion.” The 
authors may have honestly tried to keep to the principle of 
the last words, but the tone of the book is, as we have said, 
one-sided, and emphasizes the importance of women and is 
derogatory to men. Wherever men have achieved more than 
women the cause is almost always attributed, not to that 
difference between the sexes, but to the fact that woman has 
been held in subjection by man. One cannot object to 
candid discussion of the past history or the prospects of 
womankind, though one may not like the eristic tone of part- 
ticular controversialists. Such discussion is likely to lead to 
the clearer knowledge of how both sexes can best work 
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harmoniously in the world. There is inserted in the book 
a sensible chapter on “domestic science” and the values of 
foodstuffs. 





BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS.* 

Five years ago Sir Robert Baden-Powell cast his bread upon 
the waters in the shape of a book called Scouting for Boys. In 
it he elaborated his idea and formulated his organization. 
Now he has written an account of a journey he has made 
round the world, and describes the Boy Scouts he found every- 
where on his way. These were to be met with in every British 
Dominion, and also in America, Japan, and China, while in 
most European countries the organization is at work, 
notably so in Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium. The bare 
statement of these facts is sufficiently surprising when we 
consider that there was no regular propaganda and no expendi- 
ture of money. The Scouts all over the world sprang into 
existence of themselves; the organization followed. Surely 
it has been given to few men to have so great and far- 
reaching an influence in so short a time. The book before us 
is written for boys, and has just the right mixture of travel 
and history and shrewd observation of manners to make it 
delightful reading. In New Zealand Sir Robert found that 
the sergeants anc corporals of the Cadets were almost all 
chosen from boys who had been Scouts, and everywhere those 
in authority testified to the usefulness of the organization. 
Many good stories and reminiscences are used by way of illustra- 
tion. To explain the nature of “ pidgin English” the following 
remark of a native boy is given. He wanted to say that he had 
“pins and needles” in his leg, and he thus expressed him- 
himself, “That leg belongy me he all same make like soda- 
water.” In describing the food found in Chinese cook-shops 
Sir Robert tells us that not even a Boy Scout in camp has 
eaten such wonderful and fearful things. He here recalls a 
dinner he made years ago off an iguana boiled, which looked 
and tasted like a baby. ‘“ You know what a baby would taste 
like, don’t you? Very soft chicken, flavoured with violet 
powder. That’s what my iguana tasted like.” We must not 
forget to mention the author’s drawings, full of spirit and 
directness. 

Mr. Seton is the Chief of the Scouts of America, and 
his book, as is fitting, is largely founded on Indian lore. 
The accounts of the Indians are most interesting, as is the 
teaching of life out of doors, with its details of camping. 
No doubt many boys, and perhaps grown-up people too, will, 
after reading Mr. Seton’s account of how to do it, try to get 
fire from a pointed stick and a piece of board. A fascinating 
chapter is devoted to picture-writing. 

Mr. Poyser has not only edited a capital song-book for Boy 
Scouts, but has written both the words and music of a large 
number of the songs in the collection. Those songs which 
deal specially with scouting come from his pen. There are 
many well-known songs here, but the book is primarily one for 
the use of boys, and so their taste has been thought of. The 
tunes which Mr. Poyser has written are spirited and tuneful, 
but keep clear of the commonness of too much popular music. 

There are many boys who are unable to become Scouts, 
because they live either in isolated and far-away places or else 
where no troops have been formed. By a wise arrangement 
individuals or groups of Lone Scouts are now recognized. 
They have to be properly enrolled at headquarters, and to be 
eligible they must be recognized by a Scoutmaster, although 
they are not able, on account of distance, to join one of his 
patrols. Lonecraft is a book specially written for these out- 
lying members of the brotherhood by Mr. Hargrave, and it is 
well suited to its purpose,a feature being made of Indian lore. 
There is a code of honour given which is excellent, but it is 
not made clear if this is a substitute for or merely an addition 
to the regular Scout Law. Mr. Hargrave has made the 
drawings. for his book himself; the illustrations of stalking 
are very clever, showing how the Scout can learn from the 
actions of animals. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. D. C. Larusury contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
an article upon “ The Failure of the Opposition.” He main- 
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tains that it is not enough for an Opposition to criticize the 
actions and policy of the Ministry, but that the electorate 
must be told something of the alternative policy which is 
proposed as a substitute. After setting out in succession the 
various topics upon which the present Opposition has failed 
alike in its criticism and in its constructive suggestions, Mr. 
Lathbury draws the following conclusion :— 

“Tt is not so much the promises of the Liberal Government 
that have bred so much irritation as the disparity between 
promise and performance. Some of them have proved quite 
unlike the pictures painted of them by their authors. Others 
have had wholly unexpected consequences. The condition of 
mind produced by these causes is likely, as it seems to me, to 
dispose the electors to welcome another policy aiming at like 
ends but proposing to reach them by different roads. I suspect 
that this view of the political situation is more common than 
many Conservatives think, and, if so, those who hold it will not 
be greatly attracted by general assurances that the Millennium 
will certainly follow a Unionist victory at the polls. If they 
remain indifferent to these vague references to coming blessings 
this victory is not likely to be won; and in that case a fresh spell 
of Liberal law-making will give the Opposition an ample interval 
in which to discover their miscalculation.” 


We do not agree, but Mr. Lathbury’s long experience of public 
affairs and his clear vision make his criticism worthy of note. 
An alarming picture is drawn by Mr. Arthur 8. 
Underwood of the danger incurred by the public from 
the great number of untrained dentists who practise in 
Great Britain. There are believed to be about twenty 
thousand of these, and there is at present no means of 
enforcing any standard of efficiency among them or of 
bringing home to them the consequences, very often fatal 
according to Mr. Underwood, of their incompetence. It is, of 
course, wholly among the poorer classes that the victims of 
this state of things are to be found, and since the hospitals 
are not able to cope adequately with the situation, Mr. 
Underwood asks for legislation to set up a Dentists’ Register, 
and to forbid anyone whose name is not upon it to practise 
——In her article upon ‘‘ Republican Tyranny in Portugal” 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford continues her admirable cam- 
paign against the condition of the political prisoners in 
Portugal. Among the melancholy stories which she tells is 
one of Father Henriques, curate of the Cathedral of Madeira, 
who had been in the habit of travelling to Mondariz, in 
Spain, to take the waters for his health. In the summer of 
1911, on returning to Madeira from his usual holiday, he 
thought it wiser not to cross Portugal, and therefore 
embarked at Vigo ina British ship—the Royal Mail steamer 
‘Araguaya.’ On the 9th of August the steamer anchored 
in the Tagus, and Father Henriques was at once arrested by 
an officer who boarded the ship. He was charged with “ having 
spoken against the Republic during the voyage,” and in spite 
of the captain’s protests was taken ashore. It was not till 
seven months later that, owing to representations from 
England, he was let out of the overcrowded prison in which 
he was confined. The end of the tragic story is as follows :— 

“ But his release came too late. The prison hardships—cold 
and damp, bad food, insanitary conditions, and indescribable 
misery and discomfort—had so reduced his strength that he did 
not live quite seven months longer. His death was caused by rapid 
consumption, contracted in the damp cell at Trafraria; and he is 
only one of many martyrs. His old father died the same day, a 
few hours afterwards, from grief and shock; and his brother's 
health has been seriously impaired by nerve-strain and acute 
distress in contemplation of so much undeserved and cruel 
suffering.” 





This tale is only an instance, adds the Duchess of Bedford, of 
the cruelties which she urges the British nation to insist upon 
ending. An interesting criticism is contributed by Lord 
Cromer of Mr. Bland’s recent book upon China. Lord Cromer 
regards the prediction of the latter as to the uncertain nature 
of the Republic's future as “calculated to commend itself to 
those of general experience who have studied Oriental 
character and are acquainted with Oriental history.” He 
dwells especially upon the necessity “that the financial 
administration of the country should be sufficiently bonest to 
inspire the confidence of those European investors who alone 
can provide the necessary capital.” Lord Cromer’s pregnant 
and well-founded criticism should be studied carefully and as 
a whole by all who are interested in problems of the Chinese 
Republic. An uttempt to summarize the contents of the article 
would not do it justice. We may finally draw attention to 
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an article by Major Morrison-Bell stating various objections, 
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none of which seems to us convincing, to Proportional 
Representation, 


With the exception of the usual “ Episodes of the Month,” 
the whole of this month’s National Review is occupied by a 
discussion of “The Great Marconi Mystery,” by Mr. Leo 
Maxse. It is impossible for us in this place to comment upon 
this “interim report from an interested onlooker,” or to do 
more than summarize very briefly the contents of its two 
hundred pages. Mr. Maxse begins by explaining in his preface 
that his monograph, if we may so describe it, “is intended 
neither for financial nor political experts, but solely for the 
purpose of assisting the all-powerful man in the street, who 
has other business to attend to and cannot give his days and 
nights to digesting the ever-accumulating details by which 
this case is becoming encumbered, to form a sound judgment 
on a topic which no man has a right to shirk.” He then 
proceeds to give a narrative of events since the date of his 
own examination before the Committee on February 12th. 
This narrative is interspersed with a very large number of 
quotations from the official reports of the proceedings before the 
Committee and before Mr. Justice Darling, and is accompanied 
by a constant stream of pointed commentary. The somewhat 
well-worn paths of the maze are in this way enlivened by 
Mr. Maxse’s dashing though controversial sallies, and at the 
same time the reader is prevented by the ample documentation 
of the story from regarding it as being entirely ex parte in 
character. The earlier pages are devoted to the object of 
showing, by means of many citations, that the Ministerialist 
newspapers (with the exception of the Nation) have executed a 
volte-face since the Matin libel action; for that, while before 
that case “ anyone who hazarded the suggestion that Ministers 
had probably been unable to resist the temptation to gamble 
in Marconi shares was forthwith to be relegated . . . to the 
category of confessed forgers and convicted criminals,” since 
that case these papers encourage their readers ‘to regard 
Ministerial speculations in Marconi shares not only as a 
perfectly natural and proper proceeding, but almost as a 
meritorious act.” Mr. Maxse goes on to analyze the evidence 
given by Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Samuel in the libel action 
at great length, and next that given by them and Mr. Lloyd 
George before the Committee. We can only mention one of 
the chief points which Mr. Maxse seeks to emphasize—the 
question, namely, whether the contract was really completed 
and published on March 7th :— 

“Either,” says Mr. Maxse, “the Marconi contract was sub- 
stantially completed on March 7th, ... in which case conceal- 
ment of its terms by the Government while a huge gamble took 
place in the shares of the various associated companies, from 
which insiders made fortunes while outsiders were fleeced, 
demands impeachment; or alternatively, the contract being con- 
ditional was the subject of serious negotiations between the various 
Government Departments concerned, for Ministers to gamble 
or ‘invest’ in any of the ‘associated’ companies before July 19th, 
when the contract was signed, is conduct that speaks for itself.” 


As an appendix Mr. Maxse prints a number of documents 
relevant to the controversy, including the Marconi contract 
itself. We are most grateful to Mr. Maxse for putting upon 
record this well-documented account of the case; though we 
may again repeat, in order to make our own position clear, 
that we do not lend—and have never for a moment lent—the 
least support to any charges of actual corruption against 
the Ministers concerned. We maintain our charge, made in 
the first instance, of want of delicacy and discretion—of 
action unbecoming Cabinet Ministers. Since the revelations we 
must add another charge, which can be best expressed 
in the words of Lord Halifax: “The defending an ill 
thing is more criminal than the doing it, because it wanteth 
the excuse of its not being premeditated.” The refusal 
of the Ministers involved to admit that they did anything 
unbecoming in engaging in Stock Exchange transactions 
in American Marconi shares or in their practice of an 
economy of truth in regard to those transactions during the 
debate in the Commons last October, makes a precedent 80 
fraugbt with peril to the purity of public life as to constitute 
an offence even more serious than the original offence—though 
that was in a very high degree reprehensible. Let it be clearly 
understood that not to charge the Ministers involved with 
corruption, and to controvert the worst allegations against 
them, is by no means to give them a certificate of character. 
To declare that a man is not guilty of murder or burglary is 





not the same as saying that he is a model citizen and above 
all criticism. 

In the Contemporary Mr. H. N. Brailsford defends the claims 
of the Albanians to independent nationality, and produces a 
numberof reasons for believing that they possess qualities which 
will enable them to maintain it. The primitive Albanians of the 
mountains—thongh even of them Mr. Brailsford does not 
despair—are only a minority of the inhabitants, while “the 
greater part of Albania is not more turbulent than Macedonia 
at its best, and much more settled than Macedonia at its 
worst.” Mr. Brailsford dismisses the fear that religious 
differences are likely to retard the progress of the new State, 
for “ religion, one must admit, sits lightly on the Albanians,” 
The one essential condition for the success of the experiment, 
as Mr. Brailsford describes it, is that the Powers should allot 
to Albania a territory compatible with economic independence. 
He concludes by appealing to Liberals to support the Powers 
in their determination that Montenegro shall not hold Scutari. 
—Lord Henry Bentinck writes upon “Co-partnership in 
Land and Housing,” and describes the work done in many 
districts by Rural Co-partnership Housing Societies. The 
chief obstacle in the way of the extension of this work is the 
difficulty of raising capital, and Lord Henry Bentinck appeals 
to the Local Government Board for better facilities for loans. 
Our readers will be interested by the description he gives of 
a pair of cottages at Somersbam, which he says are probably 
the cheapest pair of brick cottages that have yet been built in 
England :— 

“The total cost of the pair works out at £232, inclusive of all 

extras, pumps, paths, fencing, gates, and fees for plans and 
supervision. The accommodation is ample; it consists of a 
living room, 12ft. by 12ft.; scullery, 8ft. by 7ft.; pantry, 6ft. by 
3ft.; and three bedrooms, the est of which is 12ft. by 12ft., 
and the smallest 10}ft. by 8jft. One of the bedrooms is on the 
ground floor, and can be used as a parlour.” 
——A speech delivered by Sir Joseph Ward, the late Premier 
of New Zealand, at the Nationalist Party’s banquet on 
St. Patrick’s Day is taken by Mr. Swift MacNeill as the text 
for an article upon “Home Rule and Imperial Unity.” The 
familiar arguments are advanced once more, and it is to be 
noticed that both Sir Joseph Ward and Mr. Swift MacNeill 
appear to speak as though it were proposed to grant to 
Ireland colonial self-government. The financial side of the 
relations between her and the Mother Country are, needless to 
say, never mentioned——The Wagner Centenary affords 
Mr. Ernest Newman an opportunity for discussing the 
position held by Wagner in music to-day. Mr. Newman 
believes that, in spite of certain weaknesses in the operas, 
“he will probably see most of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors off the stage.” He adds that “though the Waguerian 
apparatus has been improved upon, no one has been great 
enough to manipulate the apparatus as a whole with anything 
like Wagner’s power, scope, and freedom, and opera is still 
waiting for itsnewredeemer.” Among the remaining articles 
we may mention one upon the work of Christianity in India by 
Dr. R. F. Horton, and a discussion upon modern criminology 
by Mr. A. M. Brice. 

Writing in the Fortnightly Sir Max Waechter advocates 
nothing less than the federation of the States of Europe as 
the only cure for the burden of armaments. He claims that 
his views “are founded upon impressions obtained through 
long conversations which the author has had with the 
sovereigns and leading statesmen of Europe.” The division 
of Europe into two hostile parties nullifies the good 
intentions of the European Concert, but the writer believes 
that could England and Germany compose their differences 
the other States might be induced to follow, with the result 
that a federation of States would be possible. Switzerland is 
instanced to show the possibility of different races and creeds 
acting together. This analogy is not very convincing, because 
the circumstances are so different. Was not Switzerland welded 
together by pressure from without rather than by a desire to 
avoid internal quarrels? If Europe was faced with the rest of 
the world in arms at her doors, self-preservation would dictate 
union. Sir Max Waechter looks forward to an Anglo-German 
understanding as the beginning of a policy which will end in the 
federation of Europe, when colonies will exist not for individual 
countries but be held in common. To further these ends it is 
intended to start a propaganda, and the temporary office of the 
European Federation League has opened at 39 St. James's 
Street.——“ Excubitor ” thinks that Germany, having realized 
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hat it was impossible to win in the race of naval armaments 

with us, has turned her attention to the air, thinking that 
thereby she can redress the balance by her forethought and 
our negligence. Jt is the old story of the submarines over 
again. We can make up for lost time, provided we have some 
years of peace before us, and that the authorities realize that 
the danger is a real one——An address by Mr. C. A. Parker, 
which was delivered at the Cambridge Medical School, is here 
printed. In it the author advocates a State Medical Service, 
for one reason, because in existing circumstances doctors 
are more occupied by trying to cure disease than in preventing 
it. Atthe present time the tendency towards improvement 
of sanitation, school medical inspection, and a number of 
other activities, in so far as they reduce disease, affect the 
doctors’ earnings and thus make competition keener and 
reduce efficiency. As a remedy for these evils, affecting both 
the doctors and the public, the author recommends a State 
service, with a Government department presided over by a 
Cabinet Minister. The writer is so enamoured of his scheme, 
which, on the face of it, has many attractions, that he does 
not stop to consider any objections. Many devoted Church- 
men regard the State connexion as a hindrance to the Church. 
Many business men doubt if the control of the Post Office makes 
for enlightenment and efficiency, and who has not criticized the 
organization of the Army? Why should a State medical 
service be free from all the defects everyone acknowledges to 
exist in Government concerns P——Mr. Lancelot Lawton has 
obtained the views of Field-Marshal von der Goltz and of 
General Imhoff as to the causes of the Turkish defeat. The 
former authority traces the entire breakdown to the policy of 
Abdul Hamid, who was so afraid of his army that he never 
allowed it to receive any training. The soldiers were kept in 
barracks like prisoners, and the officers were no better off as 
regards knowledge of their profession. The reorganization 
after the revolution was interrupted by a mutiny in 1908, and 
since then the time was not long enough to train men to fight 
against the Bulgarians, who had been specially training for 
this war for seventeen years. In the future the Turkish 
soldier drawn from Anatolia may do much, according to 
Field-Marshal von der Goltz, who considers that the severance 
from Macedonia will be a source of strength to Turkey. 

Mr. Maffey’s story from the outposts in Blackwood keeps 
to the high level we are accustomed to in this attractive 
kind of paper which is peculiar to this magazine. With 
no sense of monotony we return to the north-west frontier of 
India, and are shown the machinery which keeps safe the 
fertile plain at the foot of the barren mountains where the 
raiders live. These people, like the Vikings, make fighting 
the equivalent of trade; they cannot live upon their own 
barren soil, and, having nothing to exchange for the desired 
produce of India, they take what they can by force. In the 
story we find a very striking picture of a native officer, an 
elderly man, absolutely loyal, and of high and priestly rank, 
a master of intrigue, understanding every move in the border 
game of faction and feud. 

“Strange that such a man should serve as the subordinate of a 
British captain, aged thirty-one! Stranger still that he should 
accept the position without protest, and yield honest devotion to 
his youthful commandant! . . . In frontier work, where delicate 
questions of policy harass the administration, it is not unnatural 
that native officials should prefer that a shield should stand 
between them and the risk of failure and discredit.” 

The methods of the English remained a mystery to this 
Pathan: why should not a raider who had retreated into 
his own country be quietly disposed of by poison or the hand 
of an assassin? What was the difference between this 
method and that of being hanged in gaol? But even if 
there was no room for the more obvious of native methods, 
there remained many tortuous ways of policy, some of 
which bring about the climax of the story. The English 
officer never found out through what diplomatic channels the 
information was obtained which led to the capture of a 
notorious bandit——In writing of “The Duke,” “C.W.C.” 
gives a short and clear sketch of the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and makes a very interesting study of the qualities 
of Wellington. To begin with, he had the advantage 
of having risen in less than seven years from ensign to 
lieutenant-colonel, and in the same time he served in 
seven different regiments. By minute and painstaking 
study he knew what was wanted in every part of his army; 
this is shown in the fourteen volumes of despatches, “ which 








are really letters on every conceivable subject connected with 
the war.” He took no risks, and his system of supplies, 
which were always paid for, enabled him to move and con- 
centrate in impoverished country in a manner impossible to 
the French, who lived on plunder. Great, too, was Wellington's 
moderation. After Waterloo he dissuaded Bliicher from wanton 
destruction in Paris; he caused reduction in the claims made 
by all Europe upon France; and his negotiations with regard 
to the loan raised to meet the payment caused the bankers to 
regard him as a great financier. Was it not also Wellington 
who insisted on the plundered works of art being returned to 
their lawful owners P——Major Knox gives an account of a 
touching scene in the burial-ground of the Residency of 
Lucknow, when a funeral took place of one who as a young 
man had helped in the heroic defence, and, having lived to old 
age, was brought back to rest among the numbers who had 
fallen at his side years before——“ Chasseur,” in his account 
of the defence of Adrianople, considers that with better 
management the Bulgarians could have taken the town at 
any period of its investment. He is far from accusing them 
of any want of courage, but rather of misdirected energy 
and failure to seize the right moment. The Turkish defences 
were badly made, the trenches exposed, and the wire entangle- 
ments so arranged that they made counter-attacks by the 
garrison impossible. 

The most interesting article in the May issue of The 
United Service Magazine—which, by the way, contains a 
reprint of an article by Lord Wolseley entitled, “The Old 
Trenches before Sebastopol Revisited”—is the account of 
“Universal Military Service in the Argentine Republic.” 
Such service was instituted by the law of 1905, and now 
appears to be in full operation. Owing to the fact, however, 
that the peace establishment of the army is only about 20,000 
men, the number of young men who are taken each year 
is not very large. The opinion of the writer, Major H. Y. 
Richardson, is on the whole very favourable to the 
Argentine army. After mentioning the only corps d'élite, 
the extremely smart cavalry regiment of Mounted Grena- 
diers which was raised as long ago as 1810, Major 
Richardson describes a visit to the Ist Battalion, 4th 
Infantry Regiment. The men, he tells us, were splendid, 
“and it can be confidently affirmed that we can produce 
nothing smarter in the way of ‘go’ and ‘jump.’” The 
results produced by three months’ training under “skilled 
instructors, unhampered by all sorts and kinds of fatigues,’ 
were, he states, very much like those produced in the 
Spectator Experimental Company. The cavalry was very 
good. They were mounted on “rather rough but tough 
Argentina horses.” They were heavily armed with lance, 
sabre, and slung carbine. Major Richardson ends his article 
with the following sentence, “To sum up, one saw ‘a nation 
in arms’ in the making, and the view was inspiring.” 





FICTION. 
NASH AND SOME OTHERS.® 
THOUGH it may not be strictly correct to say that Mr. Evans 
is in the happy position of exploring loca nullius ante trita 
solo, we doubt whether any of the populous tribe of school 
story-tellers has covered quite the same ground or given us 
such a vivid picture of the raw material of elementary educa- 
tion. The boys of whom Mr. Evans writes are neither rich 
nor refined. To them a halfpenny represents what a half- 
sovereign means to a public school boy. Their choice of 
games is largely governed by financial considerations. Until 
the last year of his life at school the only bat owned by Nash, 
the hero of these chapters, “had been manufactured by him- 
self out of a knifeboard”; and Gifkins was made vice-captain 
of the Lowston Road school team because he owned a 
complete set of flannels. The slang talked by Nash and bis 
chums abounds in curious and unfamiliar words. The 
English Dialect Dictionary throws no light on “keeping 
weeny,” 7.¢., keeping cave, or on “carol-bomping.” “Schonk* 
as an equivalent for “Sheeny ” and “ Glarney” will be new to 
most readers. But when allowances are made for social and 
sumptuary differences the elementary humanity of the huma» 
boy remains much the same, whether he gets his education fice 


* Nash and Some Others, By C. 8S. Evans. London: Edward Arnola 
[6a.] 
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at an elementary day school or pays £200 a year for it at 
an expensive preparatory school. At both “swank” is dis- 
paraged, crudely personal nicknames flourish, and the primitive 
habit of barter is widely prevalent. And the Kosminskis 
and Levinskis and other embryonic financial magnates are 
just as much in evidence as in the more exalted establish- 
ments. The conditions here described will be doubtless un- 
familiar to many readers, but the picture has the unmistakable 
impress of truth to type. The circumstantial touches are too 
curious to have been invented, and we have no doubt that 
the boys to whom Mr. Evans dedicates his book not only 
inspired them, as he admits, but are faithfully drawn from the 
uick, 

. Archibald John Nash, whose lustige Streiche from the age 
of ten to fourteen form the main theme of these chapters, was 
quite a “vulgar little boy,” who only washed his neck when an 
access of calf-love placed a premium on cleanliness, and was 
always “scrapping” with other boys. Yet it is impossible 
to avoid admiring a youth whose accomplishments were so 
varied, whose courage was so dauntless. His attitude to his 
masters, representing in an extreme form that of his school- 
mates, may be described as defiance tempered with inter- 
mittent respect. He was the plague of Mr. Bevan’s life— 
Mr. Bevan was the young assistant at Lowston Road school, 
who wore spectacles, but won respect by swimming the 
length of the bath under water—but when Mr. Bevan was 
transferred for a few months to the Upton Street “ mixed” 
school, Nash missed Mr. Bevan and “it is only fair to say that 
Mr. Bevan also missed him.” So when a friend who attended 
the Upton Street school sneered at Mr. Bevan on the score 
of his being “ginger-’aired,” Nash not only gave him a 
thrashing, but joined the other school to see that Mr. Bevan got 
fair play. Yet when Mr. Bevan showed that he appreciated 
this attitude, Nash flatly denied that he had been moved by 
personal goodwill. Similarly, when Govey was under sentence 
of corporal punishment he came gallantly to the rescue of 
Mr. Bevan when he was assaulted by a truculent and tipsy 
parent. Govey, it should be noted, is in his way quite as great 
a character as Nash, and the chapter headed “ Some are Born 
Great——” is at once the longest and the most exhilarating 
in this delightful volume. It tells how, after being condemned 
to the ignominy of window-cleaning by his old woman (i.e., his 
mother) Govey was goaded into insulting the second-best 
fighter in the school, and, nerved by the courage of despair, 
emerged the conqueror; how his momentary elation was dis- 
pelled by the threat of a caning for being late, and was 
restored by the dramatic intervention referred to above. 
One can imagine that Mr. Evans must have thoroughly 
enjoyed writing this chapter with its brilliant digression— 
quite a locus classicus in its way—on the various methods of 
robbing canes of their efficacy; its vivid description of the 
eccentricities of Govey’s appearance; the gradual gathering 
of the crowd to witness Govey’s humiliation; and their in- 
human glee when a fight was inevitable :— 

“Every face expressed glee, for there is nothing the average 
boy loves so well as egging two others on to fight. The only one 
of them all who felt the slightest pity for Govey was little Free- 
man. ‘There’s Nashie at the end of the street,’ he said in a loud 
aside. ‘Shall I run and fetch ’im?’ ‘No,’ replied Govey firmly, 
*I can settle Giblets myself!’ (‘Giblets,’ it may be explained, 
was a term of opprobrium sometimes applied to Billy Gifkins 
when he was not there, and when you were in the company of 
someone you could rely upon not to tell him you had said it.) 
* Wot did you say ? A py Gifkins menacingly. Govey repeated 
the epithet, and ad an inquiry as to whether the questioner 
had been born deaf as wellas ugly. ‘ Wot did you say?’ again 
asked Gifkins mechanically. His supporters noticed with wonder 
that he made no attempt to rush to the slaughter of the offender, 
and ascribed his reluctance to fear. Yet it was not that. Gifkins 
was merely dulled by the strangeness of the situation. All his 
experiences of life were suddenly reversed. Govey’s confidence 
and coolness, and his incomprehensible temerity in the face of his 
previous reputation had destroyed the Gifkins’ morale.” 

Next to Govey in impressiveness we are inclined to rank 
Binks, the pale-faced, spectacled, nonchalant new boy, who for 
a while seriously imperilled Nash’s supremacy by challenging 
him to contests of skill and audacity and more than holding 
his own until the sad day when, during a triumphant display 
of his uccomplishments as a Scout, he was ignominiously 
exposed by his own elder brother. But Mr. Evans holds the 
balance with scrupulous fairness between masters and boys, 
and gives us a faithful account of “ Inspection Day,” at which 
poor Mr. Bevan was paralysed with stage fright and the appa- 





rently pitiless inspector turned out to be human after al] 

And even Nash the indomitable has his moments of depression, 
as on that tragic Saturday when, after burning off his eyebrows 
by lighting the kitchen fire with oil and losing his latest 
treasure—a nickel sovereign case for which he had bartered 
his white rat—he squandered his Saturday ha’penny :— 

“Through all the lean days of the interminable week he had 

looked forward to wealth to come, promising himself long, linger- 
ing delight in its expenditure. But,at the very first shop into 
which he looked, he had been fascinated by a lucky-bag that was 
labelled ‘ Monster Prizes.’ It was a blue lucky-bag, but you could 
have a red one if you liked, and on the outside of it was a picture 
of a little boy in a cast-iron sailor suit, with his arm extended in 
an attitude of joyous surprise. There was a gibbous balloon 
coming out of the boy’s mouth, in which were the words, ‘0 
mother, come and look!’ And Nash had allowed the specious 
label to deceive him, and had bought the lucky- ; and there 
was nothing in it but a diamond brooch and dee flinty sweets 
with hardly any flavour to them. It is true that by adding sundry 
other articles to the diamond brooch Nash had succeeded in buying 
his white rat back again, but he had allowed himself to be cajoled 
into parting with that for a tooth of gigantic size extracted from 
Wiltshire’s suffering jaw at the expense of agonies unutterable. 
Wiltshire had described the dread scene with such a wealth of 
realism that Nash was carried away, and his faith in the relic 
remained unshaken until half an hour later, when he tried to sell 
the tooth to Govey, and learned that Govey had had sheep’s head 
for dinner on Friday and had himself sold the tooth to Wiltshire 
for a pen-knife.” 
This mood, however, is unusual in Nash. He is seldom long 
in the trough of the wave, and in the present instance was 
soon riding on the crest with his prestige completely re-esta- 
blished. It is true that his share in the proceeds of thu 
“carol-bomping” campaign was impounded by his bibulous 
parent, but from this point he goes from strength to strength, 
reaping fresh laurels by the organization of a cricket club and 
signalizing his departure from school by one last magnificent 
defiance of authority. There remains a humorous epilogue in 
which Nash, nowa smart young clerk in a firm of stockbrokers, 
meets Mr. Bevan on a footing of genial condescension and 
promises him advice if at any time he is inclined to dabble in 
stocks. 

Mr. Evans has done his work with remarkable detachment 
as well as an unfailing sense of the ludicrous. But in 
“ Boxer’s Luck,” a moving study of a half-starved boy who 
found release from misery through a street accident, he shows 
a genuine command of pathos, and the chapter on calf-love 
deals tenderly with the “boy and girl devotion which comes 
before the heart is saddened with fuller knowledge of the com- 
plexities of life.” But perhaps the most interesting point 
about his book is the light which it throws on the traditions 
and ceremonials and etiquette of elementary school life, It is 
indeed reassuring to learn, on such excellent authority as that 
of Mr. Evans, that the schoolboy’s code of honour is not the 
monopoly of the public schools. 





Wilsam. By S. C. Nethersole. (Mills & Boon. 6s.)—Tho 
method which the author has selected for the writing of this 
story is a little irritating, as the “point of view” from which each 
chapter is written hae to be discovered by the reader from the title 
of the said chapter. For instance, the chapter called “Mercy’s 
Word,” is from the point of view of the heroine, while that called 
“Hannah Anseed’s Word” is from the point of view of an old 
servant, and so on. The novel deals entirely with country life, and 
the personages aro mostly of the large farmer class, the country 
described being by the seaside. The name of the book is taken 
from the Anglo-Saxon word “Wilsam,” “goods driven ashore when 
no wreck or ship is visible, hence called Goods of God’s Mercy,” 
and this, as a learned professor points out, is distinct from 
“Flotsam, goods floating on the sea, and Jetsam, goods cast 
out of ships in a storm.” It is a curious fact that while the 
words “flotsam” and “jetsam” have survived in everyday use, 
“ wilsam” apparently is entirely lost from the language, although 
it is the most beautiful of the three, The tragedy at the end of 
the book after Mercy’s marriage is almost too poignant, 
and the whole novel has a rather sombre tinge which was 
absent from “Mary up at Gaffries.” 


Gloomy Fanny. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
This is a collection of stories, of which the first deals again with 
the gentleman who is generally known as “Gloomy Fanny.” The 
story is anything but gloomy, and is the most amusing of tho 
collection. “The Beatus Page,” however, further on in the book, 
quite deserves “Fanny's” epithet, and is a powerful and rather 





horrible story concerned with a madman, 
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The Unknown Quantity. By Henry Van Dyke. (arper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—This volume contains nineteen very pleasant short 
stories, all of which have some mystical touch in them. They range 
in scene from Bethlehem to Quebec. Mr. Van Dyke can weave into 
a tale a pretty Breton legend or tell an up-to-date story of New 
York life. The modern talo of that city is perhaps the least 
succeseful of all, but even this has a welcome touch of kindliness 
in the redeeming qualities allowed to the wealthy lawyer whose 
large philanthropies are designed to bring their rewards in this 
world. There is an old-fashioned simplicity in most of them and 
an unfailing neatness in all. The book is illustrated by various 


artists. 
Reapasts Novets.—Outside the Ark. By Adelaide Holt. 
(J. Lane. 6s.)—This describes with much penetration the mar- 


riage of a genius, of fine character but secretive, with a shallower 
girl of uncontrolled imagination. Mrs. Holt sees the human 
mass circumscribed (p. 246) and geniuses left outside the arc: the 
ark did not hold the mass and exclude the exceptions. Growing 
Pains. By Ivy Low. (Heinemann. 6s.)—The development of 
an attractive but romantic and introspective orphan in middle- 
class, sometimes vulgar surroundings. Her childhood is the best 
part, though rather lengthily treated. Jewels in Brass. By 
Jittie Horlick. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—Too clever to need the 
hints of metempsychosis or to be quite spoilt by some slight 
lapses of taste. The Mighty Friend. By Pierre L’Ermite. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York. 6s. net.)—An American translation 
of an euvre couronné, which lauds the simple, religious, agricul- 
tural life in Northern France and decries commercialism and 
irreligious materialism. The anti-Semite feeling is strong. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review m other forms.) 


Romantic Ballads Translated from the Danish and Miscellaneous 
Pieces. By George Borrow. (Jarrold and Sons, Norwich. 10s. 6d, 
net.)—It was in 1826 that Borrow published these verse transla- 
tions, which have never since been reprinted ; and it is not difficult 
to imagine why they have thus fallen into oblivion. They are 
indeed deplorably poor specimens of the verse of the period, and 
the satisfaction they undoubtedly give us to-day is only a half- 
disguised form of flattery. Whatever may be wrong with our 
modern poets, we reflect, they are beyond such inconceivable 
childishness as these. Never should we be able to express such 
a naive sentiment about the old Danish ballads as Borrow did in 
his preface when he protests that “however defective their poetry 
may be in point of harmony of numbers, it describes, in vivid and 
barbaric language, scenes of barbaric grandeur, which in these 
days are never witnessed.” The whole book seems almost like a 
desperate parody of the Romantic movement, with its endless 
procession of spectres and chamber-doors and midnight-hours. 
Harrald, half-killed by the talons of the Death-Raven, totters to 
his fair Minona’s bower :— 


“** Minona, come and give mé one embrace 
That I may instantly my path retrace.’ 
‘Thus warbles he in passion’s wildest note, 
While death each moment rattles in his throat, 
Minona came: ‘ Almighty God!’ she cried, 
¢ Harrald’s ghost wandered o'er the tides 

clots of blood his yellow tresses streak, 

Drops of the same are running down his cheek.’ ” 


Or, again, Eliza is visited by her dead lover :— 


“Up then rose the sweet Eliza,— 
Up she rose, and twirl’d the pin. 
Straight the chamber door flew open, 
And the dead man glided in. 
With her comb she comb’d his ringlets, 
For she felt but little fear : 
On each lock that she adjusted 
Fell a hot and briny tear.” 


The reprint is admirably produced. The paper, the type, and 
the binding are all of them as closely as possible reproduced from 
the original edition, among the subscribers to which we notice, 
by the way, the name of Thomas Campbell, Esq., of London. 





Some Intimations of Immortality from the Physical and Psychical 
Nature of Man. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B. 
(Williams and Norgate. 1s. net.)—In these few pages Sir Edward 
Fry summarizes in an admirable manner the more important 
philosophical arguments in favour of .a belief in immortality. 
He demolishes the contentions put forward by materialists that 
life is merely matter in a peculiar state, that consciousness is only 
a “secretion ” of the brain, and that the absence in our experience 
of any spirit disconnected from matter necessarily implies that 
spirit can have no separate existence. On the other hand, he puts 
forward some most weighty reasons for believing that “the body 
declares that there is a soul, and that that soul is something non- 








material, and so the decay of the body need cause no fear of tho 
loss or decay of the soul.” We cannot here quote his arguments, 
but we can indicate their scope by reference to some of his closing 
words, which draw attention “to the fact that the considerations 
I have offered to show that there is behind physical nature an 
immaterial something are totally independent of such arguments 
as are drawn from religion.” We should recommend to our 
readers Sir Edward Fry’s argument as meriting the most attentive 
study. 





A New English Dictionary. (Sniggle—Sorrow.) Edited by W. A. 
Craigie,M.A., LL.D. (Oxford University Press. 5s.)—The latest 
section of the Oxford Dictionary contains 3,084 words, as com- 
pared with 251 in the corresponding portion of Johnson's 
Dictionary. Among the many interesting words included we 
may mention “snob” and “snooze,” both of which appear first 
in the eighteenth century, and “socialism,” which, as a French 
word, seems to have made its début in England in the Globe on 
February 13th, 1832, Seventy different ways of spelling the word 
“soldier” are recorded, a fact which even the worst spellers 
among us could hardly have imagined possible. Many of tho 
alternatives are attractive; and we hesitate before giving our 
final choice to the fantastic “sowldiour” or the businesslike 
“ gojor.” 


Booxs or Rererence.—Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1913. 
(Horace Cox. 20s.)—The new “Crockford,” which is the forty- 
fifth issue, has been somewhat altered in its arrangement, with 
a view to increasing its usefulness and at the same time to 
economizing space. It remains as before, a reference-book of the 
greatest possible value and excellence. Art Prices Current, 
1911-12. Edited by G. Ingram Smyth. (Fine Art Trade Journal. 
21s. net.)—A record of the sale prices obtained for works of art at 
Christie’s and some other auction rooms is contained in this book, 
now issued for the fifth time.———The City of London Year Book and 
Civic Directory for 1913. (W. H. and L. Collingridge. 5s. net.)— 
This is described as a complete guide to the municipal, commercial, 
and social life of the city We have also received Nisbet's Golf 
Year Book, 1913, edited by Vyvyan G. Harmsworth. (James 
Nisbet. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Gu1pz-Booxs.—Northern Germany. By Karl Baedeker. (Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. net.)—The new edition is the sixteenth, and it contains 
54 maps and 101 plans. Among the chief towns occurring in this 
section of Germany are Berlin, Hamburg, and Dresden. The 
Harz Mountains and the Thuringian Forest are also included in 
it.——The “Queen” Newspaper Book of Travel. (Horace Cox. 
2s. 6d. net.)—In addition to many useful pieces of general 
information upon travelling, this book gives condensed descriptions 
of the chief countries in the world. For planning a journey 
beforehand, when a detailed guide-book is not needed, it is likely 
to be of great help.——Cyelists’ Towring Club British Road Book. 
Vol. V. North-East England. Edited by F. B. Sandford. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—The routes described here cover a 
large network of roads in the north-east of England. Each route 
is accompanied by a map and a profile of the road showing the 
elevations. 











New Enprrions.—An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
By William Henry Hudson. (George G. Harrap and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—An appendix added to a second edition of Mr. Hudson's 
book contains new sections upon the short story and the essay as 
literary forms. It is unnecessary to repeat with what judgment 
and taste Mr. Hudson has performed his task of helping the 
unguided towards a true appreciation of literature. India. 
By Pierre Loti. Translated by George A. F. Inman. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 7%. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hugh Fisher has quite agreeably 
“ pictured ”—to quote the title-page—this now issue of M. Loti’s 
well-known account of his visit to India.——We are glad to notice 
that a revised edition has appeared of the useful Monwmental 
Brasses, by the Rev. Herbert W. Macklin, M.A. (George Allen 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)——A new and cheaper edition has been 
published of Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, and Stories, by Mrs. 
Ellis H. Chadwick. (Pitman and Sons. 5s. net.) A Village 
Tragedy, by Margaret L. Woods; The Virginian, by Owen 
Wister; Richard Carvel, by Winston Churchill (Macmillan 
and Co., 7d. each). 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_——~~_—— 


Adams (C. F.), "Tis Sixty Years Since, 8V0 «0.0.0... .seeeee (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, roy 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 21,0 
Barrons (E. M.), Prince Charlie's Pilot, 8vo...............(R. Carruthers) net 5/0 
Bentwich (N.), Students’ Leading Cases and Statutes on International : 

Law, 8vo eae Sweet & Maxwell) 12/6 
Beresford (J. D.), Goslings, cr 8vo coceceeeeeee (einemann) 66 
Books of the British Belshazzars (The), 8vo J. Rutherford) net 3/6 
Bordeaux (H.), The Woollen Dress, cr Svo (A. Melrose) net 56 
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Brandt (J.), The Petticoat Commando, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 
Cook (E, C.), Literary Influences in Colonial Nomeneoe a. Milfor cr 8vo 








Milford) net 6/6 
Curtiss (G. H.) and Post 4. ), The Curtiss Aviation Book ......... 0 
Davis (H.), Skin Diseases in General Practice, 8vo ......... (H. Milfora) net 15/0 
Delano (E. B.), The Land of Content, cr 8vo ppleton) 6/0 
Dix (B, ), The Fighting Blade, er 8vo. 
Fie! Ot) i M | 
France (A - ‘Gods are Athirst, 
Garrod ae ’B. ), Dante, Goethe's Tasst, and other Lectures, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Gerstenberg (A.), Unquenched Fire, cf 870 ..........ssereererseeeeeessrseees ( g) 6/0 
Gleizes (A.) and Metzinger (J.), Cubism, =, ..eeee(Unwin) net 5/0 
Grierson (F.), The Invincible Alliance, and o , cr 8vo (Lane) net 3/6 
Hall (H. F.-), The World +¥ ~ DUD = cnsrteseesescccccsctqes Hurst & Blackett) net 10/6 
Heatley (D. P.), Studies in British History uid Politics, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 








pe (W.), Sex Ant i WN ccriictantenentneanetinctiencaeiannad (Constable) net 7/6 
pone W. (D.), The Outlaw, cr wy ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Hewlett (M.), Lore of Proserpine, cr BVO.............00000. cece (Macmillan) net HM 
Hirschfeld (H.), Sketch of Hebrew seen .(Hodder rs Stoughton) net 
Hocking (S. K.), A Woman's Love, CF 8V0.............ccceereeceeeeeeeeeseree Cassell) BH 
Hueffer (F. M. ; Mr. —— ht, OP BVO........00.0000000 H. Latimer) 6/0 
Hume (F. ), Seen in the Shadow, cr 8vo . Whi 60 





Hyamson 
Irwin (M. 
James (W.), The Mulberry 
Jones (Sir H.), Social Powe 
Kennedy (G. R.), The Book 

( Caxton Pub. Co.) net 9/9 


Larisch (Countess =). ~ * I is an sac suis hdeemiaeenetenenl (Nash) net 10/6 
Laurence (W. J.), e Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 2nd 
series, 8vo (A. H, Bullen) net 12/6 
Leigh (w. Austen-, and R, A. A.-), Jane Austen : Her Life and Letters, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 10/6 


( 
on he osaicarum et Romanarum Legum, 8vo (H. Milford) t voy 21/0 
), How Man: s abylon ? cr 8vo .. ......... Jonstable 
How M. Miles to Babylon? cr 8 «Cc t. ) 6/0 
_—. i shidinhsentiaanssntiiegsed (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
EY (MacLehose) net 2/6 
She Motor Gar, Vol. 1, 8vo 











Lighton (; R.), ouaie Dostana, a Gre cescccccocccceooooccscoesuccecsscees (Appleton - 7 ~ 6/0 
Macdona a). His Brother's Shoes, cr 8vo............. (FF. V. White i 
Mamlock ( AF Porcelain Filling up of Teeth, 8vo ............ (Balliére) net 4/0 
Mann (M. E.), Hy the Window, cr 8V0. ..........0cc0.cc0ee0e a & Boon) 6/0 
Maxim (Sir H. 8.), Li Hung Chang’s "Scrap- Book, cr 8vo . Watts) net 7/6 
Morton (L.), hantionen, UII Cncnichiatnasnadevtatnapscdentnenonpieeaared a arrold) net 2/6 
Moxon (C. F.), On the Track of — 8vo... ..(Century Press) net 6/0 
O’ Donovan (a. ), Father Ralph, or 80 ...........ccccceecceseeceneeeeeeees Macmillan) 6/0 
(Simpkin) net 7/6 


O'Neil (J.), Grammar of the Bindebele Dialect, cr 8vo 
Partington (J. B.), Text-Book of tc + —yungmeneeam 8 
Peterson (M. H.), The Sanctuary, cr 8vo .. 


..(Constable) net 14/0 
sane (A, F. Bird) 

















Ray (E.), Inland Golf, er 8vo A(T. W. Laurie) net 5/0 
Richards (W. A.) & North (H, B.), Manual of Cement Testing for the Use 

of Engineers, IT ls dansiclahi taht iat iat cereiaicegtenbusreinceesacantaba (Constable) net 6/0 
Robinson (S.), The Soldier's Friend, Cr BVO ..........c0ccseeeceeseeees (Unwin) net 3/6 
Runge (C.), Graphical Methods, cr TOD cssncsenes .-(H, Milford) net 6/6 
Schofield (S. R.), I Don’t Know, SID acercecrencncconcesatecetousseced (Duckworth) 6/0 


Stansbury (H.), In Quest of Truth, “ae (Watts) net 3/6 
Stone (J. H.), Caravanning and Cam -< ye ‘Out, roy 8vo...... (H. Jenkins) net 15/0 
Story (J. L.), Later Reminiscences, 80 ..............s00sseeeeees a net 10/6 
Strindberg A: .), Plays—Second Series, cr _ ROEM (Duckworth) 6/0 
Strindberg (A.), Plays —Vol. 1, cr 8vo .(F. Palmer) net 3/6 
Sutclitfe (H.), The Strength of the Bs OP BRD cccvsccscccccccsvsceescesed (S. Paul) 6/0 
mae (H. K.), A Dictionary of English and Folk 3 of British Birds, 
ovesecopeseesenspesonneougnensosesgnencesbebvenenccoe ..(Witherby) net 10/0 
“ae (A. M. ), Candlelight Days, cr8vo . (Cassell) 6/0 
‘Thomas (G.), The a Altar, cr 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Thurston (E. T.), The Open Window, BP Bi ieroceccessecasend (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Warren (G. F.), Farm Management, cr p a eit — _ net 7/6 
Watt (L. M.), The House of Sands, cr 8V0.................6.c0000000000 . Secker) 6/0 
Wells (G. C.), The Field Engineer's Handbook, 12mo ...... (E. Arnold) net 7/6 
White (C. P.), The Pathology of Growth Tumours, 8vo --AConsann net 10/6 





















Will and the Power (The), Anon, Cr BVO ...........c.ccccseseeeseneeeeeee ( ker) 6/0 
Woodruff (H. S.), Mis’ Beauty, er 8vo........... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Viebig (C.), The Son of his Mother, er 8¥0..............0..6..6.ccccceneeeeeeeees (Lane) 6/0 





Vynne (N.), So it is with the Damael, cr 8V0.................0cccceeceeeeeeee (S. Paul) 6/0 





LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 


IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 








Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Will keep in any 
part of the World. Highly recommended by many 
Doctors to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. 


Baraxcurs :—Danes Road, Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, eaten Guildford, Mastings, Margate, 
Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. 


oo 


ROYAL FACHINGEN 





(State Springs, near Wiesbaden) 
naTurAL MINERAL WATER 


invigorates the organism, creates appetite, 
greatly assists digestion, and 


DISSOLVES URIC ACID 


Specific against Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
Kidney, and all Uric Acid troubles. 


MOST PLEASANT TABLE BEVERACE 


Samples and Literature from Sole London Offices— 






" Opreuencgy salt is made by processes that 

have not materially changed for 2,000 
years, processes by which it is impossible 
to eliminate all the impurities natural to 


salt. Cerebos Salt, on the other hand, is 
made from brine drawn from our own wells, 
purified and converted into salt by the most 
modern methods that science has revealed— 
methods that extract every impurity—and, 
moreover, Cerebos Salt is never once touched 
by hand from start to finish. That is why 


CEREBOS SALT 


is absolutely pure and perfect, 
Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOCD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 


IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when ti is pressi 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. oe on 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application te 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 











ROYAL | Tota! Funds - £18,167,251 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
CIDEN FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES 12635 Lomieed Steet’ LONDON. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... LE4,CCO0,0CO. 





ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, 6 GREAT ST. HELENS, E.C. 


CLAIMS PAID....................- &£100,000,000. 
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FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOCUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS. 
Address : 


FISHING. 
MANAGERESS. 


GOLF (18 Holes). 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
UDE, NORTH CORNWALL. 


TO BE LET, with immediate ion, unfurnished, EFFORD DOWN 
MANSION, Bude, situate above the entrance to Bude Harbour, close to the 
Atlantic Ocean, with extensive and beautiful coast and land views, well 
sheltered and luded and d by a plantation of Sacres. It has 2 

towers, contains 8 reception and other rooms, 15 ms, 3 ing- 

yooms, bathroom, with hot and cold water. Situate in its own grounds of 

of 8acres, with gardener’s cottage, stables for 6 horses and 2 loose 

boxes, 2 carriage houses with 2 servants’ rooms over aud harness-room. 
Additional land if uired. The Church is adjoining the property. 

The London and South-Western Railway Station, the Town of Bude, the 
North Cornwall Golf Links, Tennis Club Courts, Cricket Ground, Post Office 
and Telegraph Station are about half a mile distant. 

The water supply is continuous and supplied by the Urban District 
Council. 

For cards to view apply to Mr. Arthur Heard, Bude; and for further 
particulars and conditions of letting to Messrs, HOULDITCH & ANSTEY, 

hernhay, Exeter. 


ULLION, CORNWALL.—TO LET for summer, well- 

farnished and delightfully situated A facing o rea, bathing 

beach five minutes, good golf, three sitting, six bedrooms, charming garden 
three quarters acre, six guineas.— Walter, Meres Vean, Mullion. 


TJANDSOME LIBRARY FITTINGS for SALE, Shelves 
and Cupboards. Highly decorative and in excellent condition. Apply 
MADAME HALLE, 6 Duke Street, Manchester Square, Ww. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ASTINGS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications on or before Saturday, May 24th, 1913, 
for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Salary £400, rising to £450, Applicants must 
be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education, and 
not be over 45 years of age. Duties to begin September 1913. Canvassing 
directly or indirectly will ——- Full particulars from F, W. COLES, 
Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


PALmERs ENDOWED SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX. 
































SENIOR MISTRESS WANTED. 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR MISTRESS on the girls’ 
side of the above School, which is conducted on the dual school system. 

As the lady appointed will be largely responsible, under the direction of the 
Principal, for the work of the girls’ side, applicants should have had consider- 
able experience in both teaching and o tion. Salary is £125 per annum, 
——- with a capitation fee o' yt gd ead (present number of girls in the 

lis 142) and board, rooms and laundress. Preference will given to 

—— holding an Honours degree in French and English or its equivalent. 

pplications stating age, place of education, University oe f any) and 
ience, together with copies of four recent testimonials, shoul 

er before 12th May, 1913, to 

2 Orsett Road, Grays. THO. A. CAPRON, 

__29th April, 1913. Clerk to the Governors. 


Gers: COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
DURHAM GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss NORA NICKALLS (Somerville College, Oxford), 
FRENCH MISTRESS required in September. Residence abroad and 
ahility to teach oa the Direct Method essential, Other subjects a recom- 


on. 
according to County Scale, particulars of which ether with appli- 
eation form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped ae foolscap 


enve’ 
Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not later than 
first post on the morning of Monday, May 19th, 1913. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham. J. A. L. ROBSON, 
__'_ April 80th, 1913. County Secretary for Higher Education. = 
(Gountr BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 

BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. BE. BOON, M.A. 
WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History 
and some English. 
An Honours Degree in History, or its Oxford or Cambridge equivalent, 


and Secondary School experience essential. 
alary £100 to £150, according to Scale, initial amount dependent on 
qualifications. 


be obtained of the 
rsigned, who will receive applications up to JUNE 13th. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will eee, 
Education Department, HERBERT REED, 
15, John Street, Sunderland. Secretary. 
28th April, 1913. 
UNiveRsity OF LONDON. 
The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY PRO. 
FESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE tenable at the 
London College. The salary will be £600 a year. 


be sent on 








Application forms and copies of scale of salaries ma, 





Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not more than three references, must be received 
not later than the first post on May 19th, 1913, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8, W., from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, 


HENRY A, MIERS, Principal. 








i i a am OF LONDON, 
Council invites appli 


The London Count ications for the followi itions: 

LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (Woman).—The candidate appointed will be 
— to take part in the Art of the students and also to assist 
in the supervision and guidance of the students’ teaching of Nature Study, 
History and English in the “y ¥ Demonstration and tising Schools. 
The commencing salary will be £130 a , Fising to £170 by yearly increments 
of £10. — candidate appointed will expected to enter upon her duties in 


HE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PECKHAM.—(i) ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS specially qualified to teach . Candidates must have 
passed a final examination for a degree held by a recognized University and 
should possess a diploma in Geography. In special cases the degree qualifica- 
tion may be relaxed. Candidates must also have had previous teaching 
experience. Salary £120 to £170 according to experience, rising to £220 in 
accordance with the Council's her scale of salary. (2) ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to teach Cookery and Needlework. Salary £120 fixed. 

HACKNEY DOWNS SCHOOL.—ASSISTANT MASTER capable of teach- 
ing English and History to the highest forms. Candidates must have ; assed 
a final examination for a degree held by a recognized University. Salary, £150 
to £200, according to experience, rising to £300 inaccordance with the Council's 
higher scale of salary. 

LAPHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—LECTURER (Woman). The person 
onset will be required to lecture in Botany and Hygiene, and to supervise 
the school practice of the students in training. Commencing salary, £180 to 
“a eae ing to previous experience, rising to £250 by yearly increments 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped add d fool envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Couneil Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.,to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednesday, May lith, 
1913. Every communication must be marked H¢ on the envelope. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 

or appoint t. No didate is eligible for appointment in a college or 
school of which a relative is a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of such 


College or School, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, 

Mth April, 1913. 

INGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KINGSTON- 
UPON-THAMES. (Founded 1352.) 

HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT after July 3lst through the resignation of 
the present Head- ter. 

Salary £150 per annum and a capitation fee of 22 per pupil. Present 
numbers 96. ere is a house of approximate rental value of £80 free of 
rates and taxes. 

Applicants must be under 45 and graduates of a University of the United 


Kingdom. 

ST ae with not less than three testimonials, to be sent to the 
CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames, on 
or before May l4th. 

Copies of Scheme, price 6d., on application. 


DPD OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

The Council will shortly cogees an ASSISTANT SECRETARY at a salary 
of £400 a year, with pros of oy increase consequent upon enhanced 
duties. Only candidates duly qualified, and with the highest recommends- 
tions need spply. Twelve printed or typed copies of application and of not 
more than three recent testimonials (no original documents) should be sent, 
before June ist, to the SECRETARY at the above address, from whom 
information as to duties, salary, etc., can be obtained. 
us QUEENS UNIVERSITY OF BELFASY. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS will become vacant 
on October Ist, 1913. The salary attached to the office is £000 per annum, 
with a supplement and certain benefits under the pension scheme. 

Applications must be received by the Secretary on or before June Ist. 

information as to remuneration and terms of appointment may be 


obtained from 
JOHN M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualification. 


FL ODDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


UIRED in September : 
‘ SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS—Physics and Chemistry, experienced, 
le 

















) CLASSICAL MISTRESS—some experience. 
) MISTRESS to teach some History and some Geography. 

Honours Degree essential for each of the above. Games a recommendation. 
Salaries from £120 according to qualifications and experience.—Apply before 
May 19th to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, Peel Street, 
Huddersfield, 0 oa is 

SSISTANT MASTERS —Experienced Graduates 

uiring ts should send full particulars to Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 

Educational potion 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. Telephone 5053 Centra). 

EORGE WATSON’S LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 

SENIOR GYMNASTICS and GAMES MISTRESS (trained and certificated, 
Swedish system), wanted in tember. Good Secondary School experience 
necessary.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

A SCHOOL, N. A} . m 
September, 1913, a RESIDENT MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Should 
have Cambridge Tri teaching experience. Salary, £81 or £9, according 
to qualifications, Supervision nominal.—Apply, before June Ist, to Miss 
LAWRENCE, No. 3 House, Roedean School, Brighton. 












TD 








RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted, 

in September, MISTRESSES fos (1){Mathematics (Tripos preferred) : (2) 

Mathematics and Science (Chemistry and Physics or Botany); (3) German. 

ae 2120, according to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


({\LASSICAL HON. MASTER WANTED for PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. £200 and house, suitable for boarders. Many posts.—Mesars. 
NEEDES, Bradshaws, Surrey Street, Strand. ‘ 
NECRETARIAL POST WANTED by Young Gentleman. 
kL Knowledge of French, German, typewriting, shorthand, and book-keeping. 
Willing to travel or go abroad at time.—A py to M.B.B., Box 621, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C. _ ¥ 
NDITOR REQUIRED for “ Hazell’s Annual.” Whole 
"J time not necdssary. Applicant must have good knowledge of editorial 
work. Write stating ogo, salary and yet experience. 
HAZELL, WA N AND vo EY, LTD., 52 Long Acre, W.C. 
ORKSHIRE LADIES COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
7 COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 


ORGANIZING SECRETARY, good speaker. University degree preferred, 
Apply, Mrs, KITSON CLARK, 
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OUN TY O F LONDON. 
‘The London County Council invites licati for inclusion in the panel 
of EXAMINERS in (1) Arithmetic and Mathematics ; (2) English and General 
Knowledge; (3) History; (4) Geography; (5) German; (6) Needlework ; (7) 
Chemistry. Some of the examinations will be for children and some for older 
students or adults. 
Applications are also invited for inclusion in_the panel of ASSISTANT 
NERS for the Junior County Scholarshi) Examination, which consists 
- a oe in Arithmetic and a paper in Eng'ish suitable for children of 
ears of age. - : 
pplications must be on the official form G.126 to be obtained with pention. 
lars of the appointments, rates of payment, &c., by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap ence to the Education Officer, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victo’ Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 
Saturday, 10th May, 1913, Every communication must be marked G.2 on the 
envelope. 








22° eeeese COLLEGE, READING, 


- - —* OF _-yo 
ANTAGE Haut en . Axpeew’s Hatt 
Sr. Parricc’s Hatt ( Sr. Groncr’s Here (Wonen) 


The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, iryi 
Horticulture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, — ond Demet 
other Technical Subjec itudents are prepared for Lordo i 
Decrees, and for College sod other Daleens ant Cott 

; . AGRICUL’ 
An Rmmnieation ter tne Westags Stiseathign tp 
n Examination for two Wan 0! ips (o to men 
St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship (open to women) will be held at the Colle ae 
June 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1913, These Scholarships are of the value of £4) per 
annum each, Also ove Minor Open Scholarship (open to men and women) 
entitling to remission of tuition fees (£20 per annum for per annum 


en) 











Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualificati 


for appointment. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


19th April, 1913. 
ESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LECTURESHIPS IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

Owing to the appointment of Dr. T. M. Lowry to the of Professor of 
Chemistry at Guy's Hospital, there will be a vacancy in the above College in 
September next in the Lecturership in Chemistry, Commencing salary £250 
per annum (non-resident). 

There will also be a vacancy in September in the Lecturership in Physics and 
Applied Mathematics. Commencing salary £150 (residence optional). 

Candidates for the above posts should be Graduates in Honours in Chemistry 
or Physics of a British or German University. 

Further iculars and Form of Application (which must be returned not 
later than May 10th) can be obtained of the PRINCIPAL, 130, Horseferry Road, 


‘Weetminster, London, 8.W. 
EwWNHAM COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College for a 1.:AVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in J une 1913. 

Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to M..s CLOUGH, 
Newnham College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 











RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. The 
Governors invite applications on or before May 3lst for the of 
Head-Master. Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom and not be over 40 yom of age. Duties to begin in September next. 
ey is a Public School, working under a scheme approved by the 
Board of Education, with excellent School buildings capable of cementing 
at least 250 Boarders. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY at the College. os 
_ AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A LECTURER IN SCIENCE will be required in September 1913. Degree 
essential. ey salary £80-£100 (according to qualifications and 
experience), with board, rooms, and medical attendance. For furth 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the Principal, Training College, Ripon. 





er par- 


OMEKVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD.—RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP.—An election will be held this summer to a RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP of the annual value of £120 for three ea Candidates must 
send their names, three references, and a statement of their proposed research 
before May 20th, to Miss H. L. Lorimer, Somerville College. e Fellowshi 
is open to all women who (i) have resided two years in Oxford and obtain 
Honours in some University Examination by October Ist next; or (ii) have 
taken Honours at Cambridge or Trinity College, Dublin.—Further conditions 
can be learnt on application to Miss Lorimer. 
MINHE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 

KENT.—The Governors invite applications for the post of LECTURER 
in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY and GEOLOGY. Preference will be given to 
a candidate (woman) with a knowledge of general Biology and Field work. 
Applications, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained, not later than May 17th. 











OUNG MAN, 21, of 
obtaining permanent emplo 


d education, is desirous of 
ment of SECRETARIAL NATUBE, or in 
any position offering prosp d t. Second in English of 2,016 
candidates in recent examination, Knowledge of French, German, book- 
keeping, typewriting, &c. Dewey Classification, &c. Two and a half years’ 
experience in Government Statistical Department. Good Secretarial experi- 
— 7 references,—Apply, N.E., 67 Bensham Manor Road, Thornton 

eath, Surrey. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK.— 
Wanted, in September, an e enced and fully qualified FRENCH 
MISTRESS. _ Apply, giving full particulars, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LECTURES, &c. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP, 


One Scholarship, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the Trustees 
on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination, to be held in 
June next. The scholar will be required to come into residence at the College 
in the October following the award. Further particulars on application to the 
Hon, Secretary to the Reid Trust, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Science, will be offered 
for competition in June next, viz.: 

Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 

Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 

Henry Tate, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| aetaiadtes COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
an Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


M\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WiTHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 























Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Babies in residence. 








Qt AN DREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
e With Title of LL. A. 


for S or Agriculture) will be offered for competition at the same exami. 
nation. The foregoing omoaye are tenable at. the College for two years 
from October, 1913, with possible extension for a third year. Candidates 
must have passed, or must pass before September, 1913, the London Matricu. 
lation Examination or an examination exempting therefrom, and must be 

repared to read for a London Degree in Arts, Scienca, or Agriculture, 

ntries must be sent in by 27, 1913. 

Two Scholarships in Fine Art, each of the annual value of £30, will be 
offered for competition in June, 1913. The Stholarships are open to men and 
women, and are tenable at the College for one year with possible extension for 
asecond year. Entries must be sent in by June 18, 1913. 

An Examination for two Scholarships in Music, each of the value of about 
£26 per annum, tenable at the College for one, two, or three years, will be held 
at the College on July 17, 1913. The Scholarships are o to men and 
women. Candidates must offer Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
or Organ as a principal subject. Entries must be sent in by July 6, 1913. 

Further particulars of the above and of other Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
and prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


University College, Reading. 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 


Fae iy OER Pe a Registrar. 
rope Rage HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ~—_ te Secondary i and by 
the bridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Jate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for . 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 


Di 
There isa Lose Fund. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Prec H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambri ining — 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for 8 dary h 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 fi; a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. soee 
OF MANCHESTER. 


Department oF Epvucartion. Seconparr Trainine Brancu. 


NIVERSITY 
Sarah Fielden Professor: J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT : Professor H. BOMPAS SMITH, M.A, 
Tutor: Miss CAROLINE HERFORD. 
The year’s course in Theory and Practice, after graduation, begins on 
October 7th. Fee 18 guineas. 
At least four Graduate Bursaries admitting to free tuition will be awarded. 
There are four Halls of Residence, two for men and two for women. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 


MIVHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TRACED —Roceguinsd by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secon Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of _the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ae warn in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


-—s«@RIVATE TUITION, 


EV. C. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 
GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 
preparation for Holy Orders.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to ‘‘ Parkside,”’ Alumburst Road, Bournemouth, W. 
HE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. — 
YOUNG FRENCHMAN wishes to join a party of 
English students travelling in England or Wales, with a tutor. 
JULY, AUGUST. 














tion for 
Certificates 























rences exchanged 


Refe . . 
Full particulars to MONSIEUR BONNAFFE DE FRANCE, Boulouris, par 
St. Raphatl, France. 


ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends Country Home 

for Paying Guests. Very healthy, vel soil. Lady pat trained in 

poultry-keeping and domestic economy. Ideal home for bac ward or delicate 

girls.—Apply, LADY BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or Mrs. 
WILLIAMS, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hampshire. 


OONA, INDIA.—Lady and Gentleman are willing to take 
PAYING GUEST, five guineas per week inclusive. Excellent oppor 
tunity for introductions into the very t circles. Climate is delightful.— 
Apply Box 31, Plymouth. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 5 

The Council offer, in July 1913, on the results of an examination to bevheld 
in July, three Entrance Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £240, and 
£20 respectively, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School. 
Preference will be given to the daughters of professional men, and of Officers 
in H.M. Service, who are unable to pay full School fees. Candidates must be 
between 13 and 14 years of age. 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Audrews, N.b, 


Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS before June 1st. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
So (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratnorer Gray, 
and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £060 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I, Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, eo~T- 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 

















IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 
Presideut—The Marquesas of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. Prebendary the Honble. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 
The long-established and important Schools of the Trust wide a liberal 
education of the hizhest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, mainly 
of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
home, and for College training folie to the higher professional its. 
During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
oy London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
e b> 


The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when uested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered 
Playing-fields with organized Games are provided. 

Preparatory Departments for Children under 7. 

In the Schools marked ¢ opportunities are given at the end of the 
School Course for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other 
branches of DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

Licensed BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus*. Arrang ts for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to 
pupils who enter early. 

RUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 
The following are the Schools in LONDON OR NEIGHBOURHOOD : 








p® NCESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Sc 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special eare given to individual development. 


Qua4Pruax HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. S. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘*S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
en modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
a for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requi ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS, Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games, Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s, Highest in inations, Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
a i to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 

., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
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Name of School. Address, Head Mistress. 
t*Blackheath Wemyss Road... «2 «| Miss Gaddesden, M.A, 
High School 
t*Brighton&Hove | Montpelier Road ... ..  «.. | Miss Lunn, 
High School 


Bromley do.... | Elmfield Road - on .. | Miss Hodge, M.A, 

¢*Clapham do.... | South Side, Clapham Common | Miss Paul, M.A. 

tCroydon do.... | Wellesley Road, Croydon, and | Miss Leahy, M.A, 
(with branch at Down Court, Purley 








Purley) 
DulwichHighSch. | Thurlow Park Road ons «- | Miss Furness. 
Kensington do.... | St. Albans Road .., ove -» | Miss Home. 
t*Notting Hill & | Norland Square ... .«.. «| Miss Berryman, M.A, 
Bayswater 
High School 
East Putney do..., | 18 Cutten Road, and 37 Putney | Miss Hewetson, M.A, 
Hi 
South Hampstead | Maresfleld Gardens eee » | Miss Benton, 
High School 
¢Streatham Hill | Wavertree Road .., swe + | Miss Oldham, M.A, 
and Brixton 
High School 
+Sutton do.... | Cheam Road ons eee | Miss Bell, B.A. 
?Sydenham do....| West Hill .., one cco + | Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
*Tunbridge Wells | Camden Park ese cee «| Miss Sanders, M.A. 
High School 
ee Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill ... | Miss Gavin, M.A. 
00 





The remaining Schools are at tBath, Birkenhead, ie t* Liverpool. 
t*Newcastle-on-Tyne, t*Norwich, Nottingham, f*Oxford, *Portsmouth, 
*Sheffield, t*S hrewsbury. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Office of the 
Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, 8S.W.; er from the Head- 
Mistress of the individual Schools. 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY 7th except at Birkenhead, Clapham, 
seceupest, Newcastle, Norwich, Sheffield, and Streatham Hill, where it begins 

AY Mth, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P, Principale—A, 
EXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. #3 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Mies STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 











IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalse—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Summer Term, April 30 to whly 25. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con- 

ducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.). The comforts of a 

refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 

sound body. Preparations for examinations if desired. French and German 
aspeciality. Large grounds, high and healthy position. 


‘WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
' rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose psrents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Estab- 

A. lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OP 

GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymuasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. SpeciaLirres.—LECTURES in English, French 
= ae: Nad well-known professors. MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. . 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

A. BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

thire surroundings. Boarding House, Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
felds, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


S"*; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matrienlation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
“OULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury, 
































and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, cricket, Tennia, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a 1, Ce) training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa- 





tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Fol , Swimming, 

Games, Anatomy, Mygiene, Se. Good pests ohteined efter Saag. 

| | Sepateteateate® 21 CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
lenguae and Literature). 
The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May 14th. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistrees. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Next Term begins _— th. 
Prospectuses, &e., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
108 Col Row, Birmingh 














{LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ouse-Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on Tuesday, May 6th. The Head- 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on May 3rd and 5th, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
The SUMMER TEEM will in on Wednesday, May 7th. 
2nd Class Saloon attached to the 3.45 m Waterloo. For prospectus apply 
to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Telephone 7 Grayshott, 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


eCEsat EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, b mchman, C mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUG ES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See F pect 


T A M M E R I N  s 
“‘ The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 


himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, ‘‘ Tarrangower,”” Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


























T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAM 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
ST. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Tower Bridge, 8.E. 
Head-Master: W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., L.L.M. 
8ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


New Kent Road, 8.E. 
Head-Mistress: MISS M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 


Entrance Examinations, Boys’ School, Tuesday, May 13th. Girls’ School, 
Wednesday, May l4th, 1913, 

Entrance Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of the 
Examinations. 

Forms of application for admission to either School y be obtained from 
the CLERK 10 . 














EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 

£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 

17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM. 
The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th and 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. ther information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, det 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


[PELer GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Sourtes Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1915. 
ead-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 

NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 

ships (ranging from £60 to wy Troe one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 

(open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 

30th, 1913.—For further information apply to THE WARDEN (Rev, Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 perannum will be awarded, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


(jRsHAM's SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 3rd and 4th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


\NOMERSET.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Walton Pines, Walton-by-Clevedon. School stands on Walton Cliff, 
commanding fine view of Channel. Limestone soil. Excellent drainage and 
water supply. Playing ficlds in front of house. Sound education at moderate 
terms. Games and physical drill ocqeses - Suitable delicate or backward 
boys.—Prospectus from P. HOSTE, Esq., MA. 


MXHE GOVERNORS OF THE BARRINGTON 

SOCIETY offer for competition at the end of May TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £25 each, tenable for three years at any school approved by them. 
The rs are open to the sons or orphans of Clergy of the Church of 
England in the Diocese of Durham, and competitors must be not less than 14 
years of - | should be made to the SECRETARY, Barrington 
Society, The College, Durham, not later than May 20th. 


ROADSTAIRS, PIERREMONT HALL.—Rev. A. V. 
GREGOIRE, M.A., and N. W. ROSS, M.A., B. ds L. Preparation for 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, and Public Schools. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the value of £40 per annum each (1) for candidates for Osborne, (2) for the 
School Choir, become vacant next Term. Age limit eleven on May 31st next. 
Term commences on May 2nd.—For particulars apply as above, 
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UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Qualifying 
Examination at Candidates’ School will take place on Monday, May 19th, 
Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 27th, 
Particulars from the Secretary. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANOE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 
to be held in June next, if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, 
The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if they consider the 
circumstances of successful candidates render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the BURSAR. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 
healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 
laying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
c.—For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, ~* 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKs. 
An EXAMINATION will BEGIN on JUNE 6th for ELECTION to Two 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90gs.). Four Exhibitions (30gs. to 60gs.), and Five 
Exhibitions (20gs.). Army Candidates are eligible for Exhibitions. Candidates 
must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th.—Apply to the Head-Master or 
the Secretary. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Exawmination 
for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in June, 
Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 
pao is given to sons of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H, 
EETON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 
NATION, June 3, 4,and5. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship, For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th. Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on i. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOsey AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 
— r: oor the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
an xford). 


OVER COLLEG E.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


Kixes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E, NORTON, Head-Master. 


DLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 19th and 20th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. ee 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Rev, A, H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 









































INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 

a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 

attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 





TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as xx pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Maa- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 














HAMPERY, SWITZERLAND. English Pension. Chalet 
Soldanella. Beautiful situation, 3,450 ft. above sea. Comfortable, good 
cooking, central heating. Terms from 5 frs. Delightful walks and 
excursions. English Church. Tennis Club. Rich and interesting Flora.—The 
Misses SHACKLETON & WHITE. 


—— DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGHER, 
Altitude, 1906 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. Ww. w. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive goteete sea for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for ern Languages. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Adress : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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RAULEIN WINTER, late of Pension Winter, Inns- 
bruck, Claudiaplatz, has moved to Munich, and will be pleased to 
zeceive friends and other visitors who wish to spend the winter in Munich. 
Young ladies will be chaperoned to theatres and concerts, Interviews can be 
arranged at 16 Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &ec., under baperonag Spaci 
‘remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 
r exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
eation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
yesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
ert near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Jlanche, Paris. a cee aa 
YTRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors ; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German.— For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRBING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Teachers’ Guild, 

tion of Assistant 


ee 





Under the management of a Committee appointed by the 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating, 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 





EFERENCE and RESEARCH work at British Museum 
undertaken. NOTES supplied on Literary, Political, Social, and other 














subjects for articles and speeches, &. Moderate terms. MSS. TYPED 
accurately and expeditiously from 8d. per 1,000 words. DUPLICATING, 
HAKOLI JOHNSON, 3 Langton Road, North Brixton, London, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ORE MONEY TO SPEND. — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 


AN'TIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


Q)LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

ye -_ - BROWNING, ——— <= _* vais buyers. aad 

Btreet, hg Ny Te or offer — fices, 63 O 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOB LADIES.— id systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent imtroductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Associa 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the ars of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 

(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 

best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 

cases, personally sequainted with the Principals and responsible for the 

stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 

information which parents v ould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this countay and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full qestioulas of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 

state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to rey ‘ 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp,, 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

Afi vez e & 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call _— or send fully-detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 














every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


Established 1858. 


122 Regent Street, W. 
\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schooimasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, oes AA “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Grnrarp. 
of 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
sent free of ch . The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
'TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
tranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women.—May 22rd: Austria, Danube, Carpathians, Vienna, Budapest, 
Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, Tyro! (Dolomites), Grand Russian (Cancasus, 
Volga, Crimea, Capitals, &c.), Swiss, French Castles, Spain.—Arranged and 

accomp. by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,’”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbiedon. 

DR. HENRY 8S. LUNN, LTD. 
5s. — RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, 
leaving weekly. 
16s.—SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNE, 
GRINDELWALD, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES, 
PALACE HOTELS, HALF RATES, MONTANA and MURREN, June; 
THREE QUARTER RATES, July and September. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 


tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position. 
Teunis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 














H PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eamipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
paperienees Medical Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
MNO THE INVESTING PUBLIC.—If you have any funds 
for investment, I am prepared to invest them for you in gilt edge First 
Mortgages on Farm and City property, bearing interest at from 6 per cent. to 
10 cent. Securityabsolute., Title is guaranteed by Provincial Government, 
Reference: any Bank or Credit Agency in Canada. Address; LOFTUS E, 
DANCEY, Barrister, Moose Jaw, Sesk., Canada, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


| ony HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
) Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless tc pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6a,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), 
Roasted daily. Delicious flavour and aroma. 
THREE Ibs. BERRY or PURE GROUND, 4s. 64. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Testimonials sent on application. 
JEFFERSON HARBIS, Planter, 19 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from purest 
materials, guaranteed Unshrinkable, and gives lasting wear. Write for 

free patterns and buy direct from the makers at first cost, Garments seut on 
approval.—Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


~ APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayr Memontat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parnon: H.M, Tus Kuxe, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Earnt oy Hanrowsrr. Secretary: Goprraer H, Hamttrow, 














Geessss BRAMWELL BOOTH 
Earnestly asks for help for the work of 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


among the Poor and Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious Work 
and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the United 
Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Housed Nightly, and 
Thousands of Men and Women are found work Daily. 


Help is needed for Men's Homes, Women’s Homes, Girls’ 
Homes, Boys’ Homes, Homes for the Aged, Slum Settie- 
ments, Maternity and Sick Nurses, Maternity Hospitals, Land 
Colonies, Emigration Bureaux, Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Relict 
Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, Evangelistic aud Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work, &c. 

Balance Sheets, Legacy Forms, and Annual Reports sent 
upon application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., to whom please 
make cheques payable. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. = 
The NEXT ELECTION will take place on May 29th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 10 BOYS and 10 GIRLS, will be elected. : 

Mr. JOHN HILL having resigned the Treasurership, the Committee are 








pleased to announce that Alderman Sir GEORGE WYATT TRUS( OTT, 
t., has accepted the office, 

ee Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Sept. 


par easas CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, aud should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Exanination Hall, Queen Square, 











required. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, Lising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale, 














Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 
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On and after May 5th 
the Price of The Times 
will be reduced to 2d. at all 
Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


What You Get When You _ Buy 


Che Times 


EVERY DAY “The Times” itself, the largest, most com- 
plete, most easily read, and best newspaper in the world. 


EVERY DAY “The Times” Financial Section. A complete 
Financial Newspaper, printed separately. 





In addition to the above, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, “The Times” Engineering Supple- 


ment, a complete Engineering and Scientific Journal, printed 
separately. 


EVERY THURSDAY “The Times” Literary Supplement, a 


complete Literary Review, printed separately. 
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EVERY MONTH (the last Tuesday) “The Times” South 


American Supplement, printed separately. 


EVERY MONTH (the first Tuesday) ‘The Times” Educational 
Supplement, printed separately. 


REGULAR ANNDALS, the Empire Number, the Annual 
Review of the Year, the Annual Review of Commerce and Trade, 
the Annual Review of Engineering. 


AT FREQUENT INTERVALS 

The notable Special Numbers of “ The Times,” such as the 
Shipping Number, the Printing Number, the Irish Number, 
the Russian Number, &c., &c. Works of permanent value, 
authoritative and up-to-date. 


All of these are issued as part of ‘‘ The Times,” without any additional charge 


Che Times 


is the Easiest Paper to Read. 


Though so absolutely comprehensive in its scope and complete in its 
treatment, ‘“ The Times” is so admirably arranged and so capably indexed 
that the reader can find immediately what concerns and interests him. 
The summary of the important news of the day helps further to save time 
and trouble. A moment’s survey of ‘“‘ The Times” will convince you that 
itis the easiest paper in which to find, quickly and without trouble, all 
the news. 


The 
Cim 
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For Country Houses. 


SeLr-Startinc. SeLF-RECULATING. SELF-STOPPING. 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of country 





houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble 
of their own electric light installations, 


EDMUNDSONS 


Will install in your own house an automatic electric light 
plant which actually works itself, and requires no attention 
whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and providing of 
fuel for the engine, An unskilled servant can do the neces- 
sary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics 
whatever. 

The batteries provide a constant supply of current. When 
you have used a certain amount of ourrent this new engine 
| amen | starts working to recharge the batteries. When 
they are fully charged the engine stops, starting again only 
when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point, 

A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running. 


ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 


Scottish Branch : Irish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 32 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN’S 
GREEN, DUBLIN. 
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ILL& EIGATE & 
THE SOHO GALLE RIES. 
THE LARCEST STOCK OF _— ANTIQUES IN LONDON, 


. ~s a . 
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RS. 


We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 


OUR NE Ww 84-page “H" ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


78-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
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JACOBEAN FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


et et Lae 
ae ot > 


“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE® 
just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD. 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 


i> 
Oe ED 





Reproductions 


and Adaptations 


HE Booklet, “‘ Repro- 
ductions and Adap- 
tations,” which will be 
sent free on request 
to all readers of this 
journal, contains some 
delightful examples of 
17th and 18th Century 
bedroom furniture. 


HEAL & SON | Say rg 





THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon malters of business should Not be addressed to the Eprtor, but 
to the Pusuisugr, 1 Wellington Slreet, Strand, W.C. 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


(Motor Pattern). 







Illastrated 
Catalogue 
and 
Patterns of 
Burberry 
Materials 
Post Free 























HE BURBERRY— made in distinctive 
Burberry materials, woven and proofed 
efficient security 


T 


by Burberrys — affords 
against rain without diminution of textural 
Ventilating properties, and is also a perfect 
safeguard against dust, cold or wind. 


THE BURBERRY is airylight—not fatiguing 

even on the mildest day, but maintains 
just an equable temperature under all 
conditions. 


THE BURBERRY is workmanlike both in 

design and detail. In the Motor pattern, 
a double-button front prevents wet finding 
ingress through the button-holes, and wind- 
guard cuffs protect the wrists. Its weight 
and warmth are regulated by detachable 
linings which can be of wool, camel-fieece 


BURBERRYS [3ss3% 


Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents. 















OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 


THE “TURVEY” DESICN. 
74 aw Rive: 
Px ai 
. ‘ >. as 
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mak CHAIR, 
English Oak, varnished ose ove $220 &1 00a 
Teak, oiled eee eee eee nee £2 7 Lt] Al 2 6 
Léngth of Seat 4{t. over all.“ 


THE above Seats and Chaire have been 
designed to mect a long felt want of 
a light, stroog, ont eee Bitden scat 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, L™ 
THE PYGHTLE WORKS BEDFORD 


London Showrooms: 123 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Catalogue spon applications 











THE CHURCH ARMY 

ANNUAL SERVICE, St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday evening, 
7th May,at 7.30. Preacher, the Right Rev. the Lord BISHO 
OF LONDON. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W., on 
Thursday, 8th May; at 3 (Chairman, the Most Rev. the Lord 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY); and 7.30 (Chairman, 


H.H. the DUKE OF TECK). 


All friends are earnestly asked to make a point of being present on at least 
one of these occasions, more if possible, 
GIFTS for announcement (by initial only if desired) at the Meetings most 


EE 





gratefully received by Preben CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, at Head- 
quarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.; cheques being 
crossed “ Barclay's, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 


Please remember the days, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY NEXT, May 7th and 8th. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 
Physical condition of the hy bringing about the 
tion of Universal Military Training for Here Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 s. | 2a 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -- 2% 0 O | Members oe tie 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 O O | Associates, with Literature 
bers 110 and Journal 5 0 


and Members of th 


The Subscription of Ladies 
rates, except in the case of subscripti 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 


e Territorial “Force is at half. 
of A iat 
UNITED KINGDOM, 








Cofone!l W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 





ODERN DUTCH MASTERS, 
Now open, a Collection of Fifty-four Pictures, The 102nd Exhibition at the 


FRE 


NCH GALLEBY, 120 Pall Mall, 8.W 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Ne-wagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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We have prepared a 


40 PAGE ALBUM 


to commemorate the 


One Hour Record Run of the 
25 h.p. 


INVINCIBLE TALBOT 


CAR. 


The First car in the world to com- 





plete 100 miles within One Hour. 





Beautifully illustrated in colours, 

with more than 100 illustrations. 

A worthy souvenir of this historic 

success. Ask us fora FREE COPY. 
The issue is limited, 


CLEMENT TALBOT LTD., 
Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 





Invest your Savings 


Canada Life Annuity. 


To the man or woman past middle life who would combine absolute 
security with the highest possible return, a Canada Life Annuity 
offers greater advantages than any other investment. 


A man of 69 investing £1,000 in 

a Canada Life Annuity receives a 

fixed yearly income of £132 16s. 

for the rest of his life—13% per 

annum. The rates for other ages 
are equally generous. 


Capital invested in a Canada Life Annuity is under the direct 
Established in 1847, 
the Canada Life is the oldest Colonial Assurance Office and occupies 


supervision of the Canadian Government. 


a financial positton second to that of no Life Assurance Institution 
in the world. 


Write for Special Annuity Booklet, stating age. 


Canada Life Assurance Co.,) 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 


15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 





ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLuB 
THE LARGEST BSOCKSHCP iN THE WORLD. 


Enquiries invited for Rare Books, First Ed. 
and Out-of-Print Books. Wtione, 


Any of the following post free on request, 
Catalogue of Newly Published 
Books. | 


Annotated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices. 


Classified Catalogue of The Best 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 
prices. 


Catalogue of Books in i 
Bindings, suitable for pe 
Catalogues of Books i i 
Foreign languages. = ining 

Catalogue of the Best 
Boys and Girls. st Books for 
Catalogue of Stationer d ibrary 
requisites, heen 
BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


st receive immediate attention. 


rders by 
nited Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 


0 
Free delivery within 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 
Telephone: 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London,” 





“The World is rich, yet poverty is everywhere.” 
For explanation of this paradox— 


READ The White Man’s Problem. 3d. 
By AN OPTIMIST. 


Publishers: CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, Ltd., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C,, and 12 and 14 Brown Strect, Manchester, 


A New and Remarkable Romance. 


THE BRAIN CITY: a fantasy. 


MARMADUKE “A. PRICKETT. 


Cr. 8vo. 208 pages, half canvas designed cover. 3s. 6d. net. 

Into the Petrified Forest of Arazona goes the traveller, expect- 
ing to encounter such scenes, strange and bizarre, as may come 
within the range of human experience. How, and by what 
means, he becomes a pioneer in a realm yet untrod the book itself 
will tell. 


“ Undeniably clever and suggestive.’’"—Yorkshire Post. 
“The work is thoughtful and clever,”"—Scotsman, 


THE MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
18 BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


H A T C H A R D s, Sechesiiins. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END | 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


HOUSE 
43 PICCADILLY, 


w. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
peace Address: Bookmen. Londen. 


Telerhore: Mayfair S€01, 


Scientific Certainties 


HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Peed os 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The * “Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2 MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upw: 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & WHANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Retin London. 


READING-CASES FOR THE - SPECTATOR. e 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL |™=Doc. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 7" en. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. Pore BORDEAUX, an exelent” ¥ 
3 light Dinner Wine. The quality 
- : of this wine will befoundegqualto 14/6 8/3 
The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for THE — 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends ST. ESTEPHE 
. . . . . . . . e e 
nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
to Agents. found very superior to ohn 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 


LOW FPREMIUMS.— LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





Funds: Bonuses already allotted: 
£4,591,426. £4,810,459. 
Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 








A pure Solution. 
DI N N E FO R D’S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
MAG N ES 1A. Safest and most Effective Aperient 

for Regular Use. 

vous SCHWEITZER'’S 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 
NTH C COCOATINA 
MAY. The 


Tux FalLvre OF THE OrrosITIoyN. 
By D. C. Lathbury. 
Tas Cuurcu AND THE Lanovr Parry. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 
A German's Impressions oF [ypia. 
By Dr. Georg Wegener. 
ASrare Bark For Inpra anv tue Korat Com- 
MISSION, By F. H. Brown, 
An ExGuisaMan mm tae Surive or ImAm Reza 
at MasuHap. 
By Colonel H. 8. Massy, C.B., F.R.G.S. 
Poor Law CHILDREN aND THE Evricient InsreEc- 
Tion OF THE ‘ Divine’ System. 
By Marianne H. Mason (Ex-Senior Inspector 
of Boarding-out, Local Government Board), 
Tae DANGER FROM UNTRAINED Dentists. 
By Arthur S. Underwood (late Examiner in 
Dental Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons), 
SHAKESPEARE AND Essex: the Real ‘Hamlet.’ 
ov Mrs. Ernest Rhys, 
a.). 


By Harold F. Wyatt. 
Is tHe Reticiovus Drirricucty in Proary Epvca- 
TION INSOLU BLE ? 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham 
(late Bishop of North Queensland). 
Rervuptican TYRANNY IN PORTUGAL. 
By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 
Tae Morser anp Sociai. Reror™. 
By Anna Martin, 
SraTvES TO COMMEMORATE British WortTuHtres. 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G.,K.C.B. 
Goprneau, Nrerzscus, WAGNER. 
By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill, 
Tue Lesson oF AMERICA AND Jaran To Lan- 
CASHIRE. By E. Enever Todd. 
ProronrionaAL REPRESENTATION—WAHaAT Is IT? 
By Major Clive Morrison-Bell, M.P. 
Some Prosiems OF GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE AND 
Asta. 
(1) Austria-Hungary. By J. W. Ozanne. 
(2) Tue Prospects or THE TurkKs IN ASIA. 
By William Maxwell. 
(8) Curva. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.8.1, 

London: Srorriswoope & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Street Square. 


NOW READY FOR MAY. Price ts. not. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
JANE T. STODDART. 
A SWISS FENELON: DR. GODET AND THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
Rev. Principal JOHN SKINNER, M.A; 
0.D., Cambridgec 
THE DIVINE NAMES IN GENESIS. 2. THE 
PERICOPE-HYPOTHESIS. 
The Rev. Prof. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, 
D.D., Oxford. 
THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY. 1. IN- 
TRODUCTORY. 
The Rev. Prof. ROBERT MACKINTOSH, 


M.A., D.D. 
72s nOOTs OF ST. PAUL'S DOCTRINE OF 


Tas Furure or Aviation 








The Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Oric!l College, Oxford. 
THE FELLOWSHIP (xowwvic) OF ACTSIT, 42 

AND COGNATE WORDS, 
Rev. Prof. a BARTLET, 


Oxford. 
TWO NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 
H. C. HOSKIER, NEW JERSEY: 
THE NEW CODEX “WwW.” 


Hopper & Stoveuron, Publishers, London, E.C. 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 


and COLONIES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


= GY 


Scale of Cbarges for 
Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurwras, 





Page 

Half-Page (Column)................0. 6 
rter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 
arrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 
Half Narrow Column .............. 232 
er Narrow Column 1 

Column (two-thirds width of 
page) 8 


a eococeo 


ComMPaNIEs, 
0 ee £1616 0 
| ren 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 
dom ove ooo oe 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. - was 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


Half- Quar- 
early. terly. 
£1 86...0143...072 


£1126...0163...082 





ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
Miss THAcKERaY. 


B 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER.- 
VANTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND eee a. BY Gents 
‘ortnight ransa ig 
PACIFIC LINE Mail teamers, 
ORITA (Tw. Sc.), 9,290 toms, May 15, 
Handbook on Application. 


R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with tho 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gilt te any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 














HENRY G. WARD, 





49 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 

of Forthcoming and Recent Books 
Just Ready ; 

RUE AND ROSES. By ANGELA LANGER. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A woman's remarkable analysis of her emotional life. 


DAUBER. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “The 


Everlasting Mercy.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
By A. FILON. Beautifully Illustrated. 15s. net. 


“Has enriched contemporary annals with a tender, grave, 
and profoundly human book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A SURVEY OF THE WOMAN 
PROBLEM. From the German of R. MAYREDER by 


HERMANN SCHEFFAUER. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Pages packed with thought and thoroughness.” 
—Cicety Hami.ton in the Daily News. 


PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: sn of cathe 


rine the Great. By K. WALISZEWSKI. lis. net. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S 
THEATRICAL MISSION. 


By GOETHE. Translated from the Author’s lost MS. 
recently discovered. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE PLAYS OF OLD JAPAN 


(The No). By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. Ph.D. 
with translations of Four of the Plays. Preface by THE 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, BARON KATO. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. 











2nd Edition brought up-to-date. 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
10s. net. 





THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


A Series of Greek and Latin texts with English Translations 
on the opposite page. 
5s. net, cloth; 6s. 6d. net, leather. 
5 NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
(i) Apostolic Fathers Il. (2) Appian til. (3) Julian |, 
(4) Sophocies Il. (5) Quintus Smyrnaeus. 


Please write for Prospectus giving full details of the Series 
and new vols. for 1913. 





- Latest Novels. 6s. 


GOSLINGS J. D. Beresford 
THE AMBASSADRESS William Wriothesley 
THE WEAKER VESSEL E. F. Benson 
THE LIFE MASK By Author of “He Who Passed” 
GROWING PAINS Ivy Low 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO... ? 
(2nd Imp.) Elizabeth Robins 
GUTTER BABIES (llustd. by Lady Stanley) 
Dorothea Slade 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


VIRGINIA 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


6s. each Vol. 

Vol. I, DAWN AND MORNING; Vol. II, STORM AND 
STRESS; Vol. IIL, JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS; 
Vol. IV. JOURNEY’S END. 

“A book that has given to the world something definitely new 
in form, in spirit, and in ideal. . . . No one should miss the 
opportunity of reading it and keeping it to read again.” 

—The Spectator. 


« - - Ellen Glasgow 





Lr 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


No. 569, MAY 1913. Price 2s. 6d, 








ALBANIA AND THE ALLIES By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


CO-PARTNERSHIP IN LAND AND HOUSING 
By LORD HENRY BENTINCK, M.P 


WHAT WE ARE DOING IN INDIA 
By Dr. R. F. HORTON 
HOME RULE AND IMPERIAL UNITY: 
A Colonial Pronouncement 
By J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, K.C, M.P. 


WAGNER IN 1913 By ERNEST NEWMAN 


COUNT SZECHENYI AND ENGLAND 
By Prof. HENRY MARCZALI 


A BROWNING PILGRIMAGE 
By the Rev. ARTHUR J. WHYTE 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT By A. M. BRICE 


WOMEN AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 
By HOLFORD KNIGHT 


THE NEXT REVISED VERSION 
By CANON GLAZEBROOK 


THE ASCENDANCY OF WORDSWORTH 
By E. CECIL ROBERTS 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD AND RECENT 
THOUGHT By Rev. CAVENDISH MOXON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 











CONTENTS 
Episodes of the Month 


The Great Marconi 
Mystery : By L. J. MAXSE 


Prefatory 

* Rumours” 

Coalition Bombardiers 

A Near Shave 

IV. The Action against “Le Matin” 
V. Divergent Plaintiffs 

VI. Coalition Volte-face 

VII. “Moral Turpitude” 

VIII. A Solid Cabinet 

IX. Back to the Marconi Committee 
X. A Mystery within a Mystery 

XI. Ministers at last 

XII. Cross-examining a Cross-examiner 

XIII. Another Revelation 

XIV. Gambling or Investment? 

XV. Mr. Lloyd George at bay 

XVI. “Well, Sir, I have done.” 

Appendix 


MAY 1913 


I. 
II. 
III. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 





May be obtained from any Railway Bookstall or Bookseller. 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


APPLETONS’ NEW BOOK 


ant 
e 





PROBLEMS OF POWER. A Study 


of International Politics. 
By WM. MORTON FULLERTON 
Formerly on the Paris staff of “The Times” under Blowitz 
and Lavino. (7/6 net.) 

“Most instructive ... shrewd and illuminating.”’—The Times. 

“An exceedingly valuable study ... a book of outstanding interest and 
stility.”"—The Daily Express. 

“This forceful and vital book .. . is one which everyone will read 
who has at heart the history of our time.... This splendid book, 
which defies the limits of a review by the wealth and abundance of its ideas,”’ 
—M. Tarpiev in Le Temps. 


THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIII. 


Illustrated. (10/6 net.) By FRANK A. MUMBY 


“Mr. Mumby’s most interesting volume. . .. We have plenty of evidence 
ia Mr. Mumby’s collection of letters. . . . He has chosen the happiest possible 
of setting before us the panorama of the reign. As in his earlier 
work, “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,” he has constructed the 
history of his _ from contemporary letters, artfully linked together by 
little paragraphs of narrative, and the result is so agreeable that we are 
delighted by the author’s announcement that he hopes 
‘eventually to illustrate the whole history of England’ 
ia the same manner. ... The book as a whole enables us to follow with a 
new and intimate interest the ambitious prologue of the pageant of Henry’s 
reign... in the accounts of the extravagance and pomp and entertainment 
uf the time the present book excels. The most wonderful pages in 
it are those which describe the wedding progress of Mary 
Tudor.”—The Nation. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 
By ARTHUR O. COOKE 
Beautifully lustrated in Colour and Black and White, 10s. 6d. net. 


“He has done his work admirably. ... Mr. Cooke not only 
describes the Forest and its woodland, and tells us much about the felling of 
trees, bark-stripping, and other details of forestry. He further shows us every 
ehurch and house of interest in a district much larger than ‘the Forest,’ and 
is always a safe and pleasant guide. ... The (tustrations by Mr. 
4.W. King add charm to the book. His pencil sketches are beautifully 
reproduced, and are all like the places they represent,.’’"—The Athenzum. 


THE ICKNIELD WAY. 
By EDWARD THOMAS 
Illustrated in Colour and Black and White. By A. L. 
COLLINS. 7s. 6d. not. 


“The ‘Icknield Way’ is full of fresh air. It is an addition to the 
library of books that make for sanity and joy, and it is 
tand on tho shelf next to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 


worthy to s 
*The Oid Road.’"*—The Daily Express, 
A MONTESSORI MOTHER. 
By D. C. FISHER 


With an introduction by E. G, A. HOLMES. (4/6 net) 


PAGES ON ART. 


(7/6 net) CHARLES RICKETTS 





A Catalogue of the OBJECTS IN GOLD AND 
SILVER and the LIMCGES ENAMELS in the 
Collection of the BARONESS JAMES DE 
ROTHSCHILD. By E. ALFRED JONES 


This Important and Beautiful Volume is strictly limite 
te 100 Copies—each Copy numbered. al 


Illustrated with 101 Collotype Plates illustrating some 
200 objects. £7 7s. net. 
N.B.—Write to the Publishers for a detailed Prospectus. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
VISION, ()-) STELLA CALLAGHAN 


Author of “The Little Green Gate.” 


“Miss Callaghan has described her young poet with an Intuition of 
genius. . . .”’—The Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* Vision’ is one of the novels for which we are really grateful.” 


—The Standard, 
KEREN OF LOWBOLE. 
UNA L,. SILBERRAD 
Author of “Success,” “The Good Comrade,” &e, 
Large 2nd Impression In the Press 


, “Keren will rank with the finest of Mrs. Silberrad’s creations.” 
: —The Pall Mali Gazette. 

“Those in search of a novel that repays the reading can 
be recommended to‘ Keren of Lowbole.’ .. . It is a fascinating 
story, with delightful characters that appeal to the intellect.” 


—The Yorkshire Observer, 
ISLE OF THORNS SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
A CITY OF THE PLAIN HORACE CARADOC 
THE LAURENSONS 


R. K. WEEKES 
SLEEPING WATERS JOHN TREVENA 





THE RT. HON. GENTLEMAN §w.E. NORRIS 
THE TRAMP 
LINDA 

LONDON 


P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
M. P. MONTAGUE 


we 











THE GAY REBELLION. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 


A delightful love story in which modern woman asserts her 
rights ; but still retains the eternal feminine charm, 


GEORGE HELM. 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


The love affairs of a political leader and a millionaire’s daughter. 


THE MIND READER. 
By MAX RITTENBERG. 6s. 
The sensational adventures of Dr. Wycherley, a mysterious hypnotist and 
mental healer. 


THE BLACK PEARL. 


By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW. 6s. 


A passionate story of the Arizona desert and the Rocky Mountains, with the 
dancing girl, the Black Pearl, as the central figure. 


THE RISE OF ROSCOE PAINE. 


6s, 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 6s, 
An amusing story by the author of “‘ The Woman Haters.” 
MARCUS HOLBEACH’S DAUGHTER. 
By ALICE JONES. 63. 


A vigorous romance of the Canadian woods and the northern gold fells. 


THE INHERITANCE. by J. DASKAM BACON. 6s. 


With a hero who starts in the slums of London and works out his own 
destiny. 


THE GHOST GIRL. 
ty HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER. 6s. 


An exciting detective story full of thrilling scenes and situations. 


THE LOST DESPATCH. 
By NATALIE 8. LINCOLN. Cs. 
An exciting record of secret service in the American Civil War, with the love 
story of a woman spy. 


BILLY FORTUNE. By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON. 6s. 


Billy Fortune is a Wyoming cowboy. His adventures with women are 
extremely amusing. 
EVERBREEZE. by SARAH P. Mch. GREENE. 6. 


A delightful story of American rural life. Plenty of common sense and a 
good hearty laugh in every chapter. 


THE LAND OF CONTENT. 
By EDITH B. DELANO. 


A romance of the Virginian mountains. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK FOR i912. 

A Record of Events and Progress. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

The new volume of this important annual is now ready, dealing with 
American affairs in every department. 

By JAMES Hi. 


UNDER THE OLD FLAG. 
WILSON, late Major-General U.S.A. Two volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. 25s. net. 
These spirited memoirs of three wars by one of the best known of living 
American generals will unquestionably be regarded as an important coutr- 
bution to biographical and historicai literature. 


THE FOUNDERS OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY. by G. STANLEY HALL, Author of 


“ Adolescence.” Cloth, 8vo. 471 pages. 10s, 6d. net. 

During the author's career he has come into close touch with the Founders 

of Modern Psychology, and in this new volume the career and writings of cach 
man are dicussed, with an estimate of his achievements, 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCH. by 
SAMUEL G. SMITH, Pb.D., D.D., Professor in Sociology, 
U.S.A. Cloth, 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work is a study of applied Christianity—ite author shows tl at if 
essential Christianity has its right of way it will create every kind of useful 


6s, 


activity. 
SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS. By ¢. A. ELLWOOD. Cioth. 10s. Gd. net, 


This important volume is the survey of the field of sociology from a 
psychological standpoint. 

THE NEW CITY GOVERNMENT. by 
HENRY BRUERE, Director New York Bureau of Municipai. 
Research, &c. Cloth, Svo. 63. net. 

The author has made an elaborate administrative survey of ten Aw rican 
hould vro 


cities where Commission Government is in force, This book sh ve © 
value to all interested in municipal subjects, 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRES- 
PONDENCE. by G. M. HYDE, B.A. Instructor 
in Journalism, Wisconsin University. Cloth, Svo. Gs. net. 
A practical work on all that a yoting reporter requires to know to make him 
a successful pressman. 
GAS ENGINE PRINCIPLES. 
By ROGER B. WHITMAN. 6s. net, 


A guide for the user of the stationary Internal Combustion Sngine. 


25 BEDFORD ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


THE BEST BOOK ON GOLF 


INLAND GOLF 


EDWARD RAY (Open Champion) 


Ray shows how every stroke must be modified 

to allow for the difference between inland and 

seaside turf. Contains chapters on his speci- 

alities—Long Driving and the Niblick—and one 

on Straight Tips, contributed by most of the 
leading players. 


Very Fully Illustrated. 








Price 5s. net. 





MARKEN AND ITS PEOPLE 
By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. With 21 Plates 
in Colour and Half-Tone by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, with Coloured Picture Cover, 10s. 6d. net. 


RIDING AND DRIVING FOR 
WOMEN 


By BELLE BEACH. Splendidly illustrated with over 120 
Pictures. Large demy 8vo, 16s. net. 





ALL ABOUT DRESS: 
Being the Story of the Dress and Textile 
Trade. By JOHN BRAY. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
6s. net. 





SAYINGS OF BHARTRIHARI 


A Series of Aphorisms on Politics, Ethics, Religion, Love, 
and other Subjects. This volume contains an Introduction 
by the Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RUIN OF A PRINCESS 
As told by the Duchesse d’Angouleme, Madame 
Elisabeth, Sister of Louis XVI., and Clery, the 
King’s Valet de Chambre. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
14s. not. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
GLASS PAINTING 


By MAURICE DRAKE, [Illustrated by Plates in Colour 
and Half-Tone from Drawings by WILFRED DRAKE. 
Fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


By PIERRE LOTI 
In uniform Bindings. MIlustrated. 7s, 6d. net 
INDIA (3rd Edition). 
EGYPT (2nd Edition). 
SIAM (in preparation). 











—— 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE EARLIER WORKS OF 


GEORGE MOORE 
Vol. I. SPRING DAYS. 6s. 


VoLIl. IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 
6s. net. 


Vol. 1. MIKE FLETCHER (in preparation). 6s, 


BEST FICTION. 


MARY GAUNT - - - - 
BARRY PAIN .* = « *@ The New Gulliver 
EDWIN PUGH - - =-+ ~=+ Harry the Cockney 
HOPKINSON SMITH - The Armchair at the Inn 
Hilary’s Career 








6s. 


Every Man’s Desire 





PARRY TRUSCOTT- - - - 
WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 14 





Clifford’s Inn, London. 





By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Profusely Illustrated, 78, 6d. net, post free 7s. 10d. 


** One of the books that count.’’—Morning Post. 
** Possesses many merits—a living picture.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ A lucid, vigorous study of an epoch-making life.’""—The Nation. 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION 


By Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN. _ 6s. net, post free 
6s. 4d. 


Plain words from a great autority on these tremendous issues,"’ 

—The Globe, 
HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 

Two new volumes. 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 9d. 


Are the Planets Inhabited ? 


By E. Waiter Maunder 


The Age of the Earth 


By Arthur Holmes 


6s. FICTION. e- 
DESERT GOLD. ZANE GREY 


An exciting story of love and adventure on the Mexican frontier. 


THE SOJOURNER. R. D. ELDER 


A realistic picture of a University man labouring in the mines, and winning 
his way to love and happiness after a lively and adventurous struggle. 


NEW LEAF MILLS. w. v. Howes 


“An exquisite piece of art; in selection, grouping, delicacy, and perfect 
balance, it is a lesson to contemporary novelists.’"—Richard Garnett in 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE WINGS OF PRIDE. 
L. K. MABIE 


“The story has an extraordinary clearness, Bright and clever, the talk is 
good and racy."’—Manchester Guardian, 


MYSTERY OF THE BARRANCA. 
HERMAN WHITAKER 
“ A well-handled story. The Mexican background is extremely well done.” 


—West minster Garetts. 
THE DRAGOMAN. G. K. STYLES 


“ A well-constructed story of a desperate venture on behalf of the Egyptiaa 
Government.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 

















“To be noted for its literary charm.” 


A NECESSITY OF LIFE. 


By BETTY VAN DER GOES. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


«... mostly studies of the feminine temperament, they are drawn 
with an admirable sureness and delicacy of touch.”—Tus Frecp. 

« Everywhere there is the blend of craftsmanship and sensitive 
perception.”"—THx QuEsEn. 

“A delightful sheaf of happily conceived and well executed 
literary miniatures.”—MancuestTer CourRIER. 

“Tf the book is not exactly a necessity of life, it may certainly be 
counted one of its finerand happieramenities.” —PaLLMaLLGazerrs. 

“Written with a vivacity and a literary artistry only too rare 
in books of fiction that are so light.”—Scorsman. 

“The author brings a certain freshness into these studies which 
raises them above the modern and ephemeral love-story. She 
shows a sense of humour, too, as well as a good knowledge of 
human nature.”—ATHENZUM. 

“Fresh individuality alike of thoughtful fancy and of sprightly 
style.” —OssERVER. 

“Instinct with literary skill.”—Brrmincoam Post. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., . ; Dulac’s Omar sy 2is.; Hamer- 
ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
£2 15s.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith's Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., 22 10s.; Wythor’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s,; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 lis. Sead 
also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyerin the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMING 
OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Purchased. Single Yolumes purchased for immediate cash. y 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &. Books in monthly ls, parts by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, & ooks by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, ‘ko. HECTOR'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gortcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PricTroR AND CoMmPANTY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barcurs 





anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srrecxurr, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Small Boy and others. 

JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tae Acapemy.— There is treasure in this book for those who can com- 

end. It reveals the beginnings of a lovable personality of which the world 
very little.” 


Life of Octavia Hill as Told in 
Her Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND MAURICE. 
Illustrated. S8vo. 16s. net. 

Country Lire.— Miss Octavia Hill was well worth a biography. All the 

@orld knows the great work she accomplished in housimg reform and the 

uisition of open spaces for the people; but if she had done nothing it would 
sal have been good to make acquaintance with the clean, whole-hearted, 
wholesome Enclishwoman.” 


By HENRY 





ART AND LITERATURE. 
VOL. Il—COMPLETING THE WORK. 


The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 


Turner, R.A. By W. G. RAWLINSON, Author of 
“Turner’s Liber Studiorum, a Description and a Catalogue.” 
Vol. II. Line Engravings on Steel—Mezzotints—Aquatints 
Plain and Coloured—Lithographs and Chromo-Lithographs. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 20s.net. On hand-made paper. Super 
royal 8vo. 30s. net. 

*,* Previously published:—Vol. I. Line Engravings on Copper, 

1794-1839. With Portrait. 8vo. 203. net. On hand-made 

paper, super royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. sy MAuRICcE HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

®,* A book of essays on what are commonly described as super- 

natural subjects. Their interest is greatly increased by the fact 

that, up to a certain point, they assume an autobiographical cast. 


Works of Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Imperial Edition, with a General Introduction to the Edition 
asa whole, and a special one to each volume. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. In 18 vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. neteach. 

Vol. I. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Vol. IL—A ROMANY OF THE SNOWS., 
Vol. IIL—NOR'THERN LIGHTS. 

®,* Prospectus post free on application. 


New Impression, 


National Life and Character. 
A FORECAST. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D. 
New Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Edition. 


A Layman’s Mind on Creed and 
Church. By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON, LL.D 
D.L. Second Edition. Crown S8vo, limp leather. 5s. net. 


Development and Purpose. an 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 


University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tur Mancurster Guarpiay.—* A work which isa sounder vindication of 
the rationality of the world process and of human life within that process, 
and which on a solider and saner basis of hope for progress upon the 
marrower and wider scale, than any other that has appeared in our generation,” 


” 


Second Edition, 


Ancient Ideals. A Study of Intellectual and 
Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D., 
Author of “The Medieval Mind,” &c. Second Edition, In 
Two Vols., 8vo., 21s. net. 





FICTION. 

Father Ralph. py arraLp oponovay. 
Extra Crown 8yo. 6s. 

*,* A story of modern Irish life, containing a powerful study 

of the methods of Roman Catholicism. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


Sermo Latinus. A Short Guide 
to Latin Prose Composition. By J. P. POST- 
GATE, Litt.D. Complete, 3s. 6d. Or Part [., Introduction, 
1s. 6d. Part II., Selected Passages, Subjects for Themes and 
Appendix, 2s. 6d 


Babies. A Book for Maternity 
Nurses. By MARGARET FRENCH, Sister at the 
General Lying-In Hospital, York Road, Lambeth. 
Chart. Globe 8vo. Is. net. 


ee 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 








NURSING. 


With 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


announce a large Second Impression of 
MRS. HORLICK’S clever novel 


Jewels in Brass. 


This book is likely to be a big popular success. 
It is being talked about. Critics are unanimous 
as to its being a novel of unusual interest. 








The following are extracts from some of the reviews: 


“ Handled with skill and originality."—Times, 


“ A sincere piece of work; well planned and 
well-written.” —Sunpay Tres, 


‘*A novel of uncommon discernment and in- 
sight.”—WeEsTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


“ A charming novel which knows no dull or 
stupid moment.”—Country Lirz. 


“ The heroine is excellent asa study. With 
rare skill the author has succeeded in conveying 
her charm to the reader.”—WoRLD. 


‘‘ Mrs. Horlick has charm, wit, and origin- 
ality—three great essentials to a novelist who 
would capture a big public.”—TaTLer. 


“The plot is skilfully constructed, the 
character-drawing admirable, and the interest 
is at a high level throughout.”—ScoTsMan. 


“An undoubtedly clever novel. Of fascinat- 
ing interest. The situations are finely handled.” 
—Mancuester CourizR. 


Jewels in Brass. 


‘Clever, curious, and unconventional. 
Crammed with incidents, the interest of the 
reader is captured in the first page and retained 
till the last. Abounds in original ideas.” 

—Lapy's PICTORIAL, 


“There is much cleverness, wit, and a great 
deal of acute observation in the book, and the 
author writes of the world she knows with such 
a ‘flair’ that one is continually entertained.” 

—SPHERE, 

“The second novel by the author of ‘A 
String of Beads’ has no less individuality than 
the first. Mrs. Horlick’s work is really unlike 
other people's. She is more akin to Mrs. Glyn 
than to anyone else in the intimacy and gaiety 
of her social portrayals. The novel is a 
vivacious one, but its vivacity does not obscure 
its author's keen intuitions.”—Lapies’ Frenp. 


“A book which compels admiration. We 
congratulate Mrs. Horlick on her new novel, 
Its greatest charm lies in the skill with which 
the fascination of an innocent and beautiful 
woman is presented. Mrs. Horlick has stepped 
straight into her rightful place, a writer of 
subtlety, of tears and laughter—a very human 
writer with an appeal that goes straight to the 
heart.”"—ILtusTRATED Lonpon News. 


Jewels in Brass. 


By JITTIE HORLICK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 











Author of “A String of Beads.” 








DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Carden, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FLOWERY REPUBLIC. 


An Important Work on the Chinese Republic 
of To-day, By FREDERICK McCORMICK. 
Iilustrated. 15s. net. 


A BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


Service and Sport in Equatoria. By Captain 
H. A. WILSON. Illustrated. 12s. net. ‘“ Will 
make its way and keep its place wherever 
there is a hearing for sound hm age and 
writing, and honest sport and work. tis a 
book in a thousand, and will approve itself 
everywhere.”—The Observer. 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN. Illustrated. 
ros. 6d. net. “Is full of an immense variety 
of information about all sides of Indian life at 
the present day derived from an intimate know- 
ledge of the people and given in an _ easy, 
unaffected, and attractive manner.”—The Times. 


THE YOUTH OF GOETHE. 


By HUME BROWN, LL.D., tos. 6d. net., is a 
study of his moral and intellectual development 
during the most important period of his career. 


ORIGIN & ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


By FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D. 8s. net. 


ARTHUR C. BENSON’S NEW WORK 


“THE JOYOUS GARD” will be published on 
Wednesday next. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NOVEL. 


“WIDECOMBE FAIR” (2nd Edition) “is a 
book to be loved and treasured and re-read 
many times.”—The Lady. 


OPEN SESAME. sy PAUL NEUMAN 


“Is one of the most brilliant and original of this 
Spring’s novels. Ithasa nameless quality that 
marks it out from other books.”—The Observer, 


THE ARNOLD LIP. 


“Mr. LAWRENCE has written a book which 
places him very high among the writers of 
modern fiction.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MALAYAN MONOCHROMES. 


(2nd Edition). “SIR HUGH CLIFFORD'S Malay 
Stories are delightful, He has a gracious and 
abounding humanity. His stories have drama 
and humour.”—Daily Express. 


THE GREAT COLD RUSH. 


By W.H. P. JARVIS. “Its adventure—to say 
nothing of its romance, the pluck, good fellow- 
ship, and resource of its actors—will delight all 
those who may have outgrown their Jules Verne 
days, but keep a touch of the generous roman- 
ticism of youth.”—The Sketch. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





No, 435. APRIL 1913. 6s. 

Anprew Lane. By R. S. Rar, Tue TERRITORIAL WaTERS AND THE 

SaLtomon Rernacu, GILBERT Sea Fisuertes, 

Murray, J, H. Mivuar. Tus Batt Lesuire anp ITs Saret- 
Tur Avpan Hitts, By Tuomas LITES. 

Asner. Tee Rumantan Factor IN THE 
Tur Frexca Revoivtion mx Con- BaLkanN PROBLEM, By G. F, 

TEMPORARY Lirerature. By the Axsporr. 

late G. K, Fortescur. Tue Past anp Future or Rurat 
Avrotycus’ Pack: Bauttap Jour- ENGLAND. 

NALISM OF THE Srxreenta Cen- Mapame pu Derrayp anp Horace 

tury. By Anunpewt Espaire, WALPOLE, By Mrs. Bgxuroc- 
Tae Postrace StTaMPp AND Its LOWNDES, 

History. By Bertram T, K,. Tue Rorat Commission ow Unt- 
Smirn. versity Epucation tn Lonpon. 
Apener te Ror: Tur Enp or a Some Resutts oF THe PaRLiaMENT 

LIaterary Era. By Prof. W. W. Acr. 
Comrorr. Britisa Po.icy in tae Near East. 











JUST READY. With Six Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8v0, 
15s. net. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ISABELLA Il. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 


Author of “George Sand and her Lovers,” “Chateaubriand and 
his Court of Women,” &c., &c. 





JUST READY. With many photographs by the Author. Demy 
8vo, 7s. Gd, net. 


THE MULBERRY TREE 


By WINIFRED JAMES, 
Author of “Letters to My Son.” 


Miss James has recently been to Panama and the West Indies; 
and in this handsome volume she gives, with many whimsical 
digressions, an account of her journey, characterized by all the 
keen observation and tender emotion that have won for her go 
warm a place in the heart of the reading public. 








Profusely Illustrated. Demy &vo, 12s. Gd. net. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD: 


its History, Its Houses, ite Haunts, and Its 
Celebrities. 


By ALAN MONTGOMERY EYRE. 


“A very amusing book, and one pre-eminently for a rainy 
day.”—Outlook. “This store-house of anecdote.”"—Globe “A 
lively volume.”—Times. 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH 
By LAURENCE JERROLD. 

“From the first page to the last it is indeed a fascinating 

book.”—Daily Telegraph. “Uniformly clever.”—The Spectator, 
“Compels close reading, and pays for it.”—Standard. 





MR, E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NEW STORY 
THE OPEN WINDOW 


(FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED.) 


With upwards of 120 Illustrations by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Through the open window we see Mr. Temple Thurston in his 
happiest and most idyllic mood. This is a country book, full of 
the sights and sounds of spring, the scent of garden flowers, and 
the melody of birds, touched to higher interests by a human 
study in noble piety, Christian resignation, and the sweet philo- 
sophy of faith and love. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 
By EDWIN PUGH, 
Author of “Harry the Cockney,” &c., &c. 
“ Brilliant.”—Times. “Teems with good things.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. “A huge success.”—Evening Standard. “ Delightful 
entertainment.”—Daily Telegraph. “ Brilliant.”—Globe. 











THE NIGHT NURSE 


By the Author of “The Surgeon's Log.” 
SECOND EDITION ALREADY OUT. 
The Press has pronounced it the best hospital book since 
Henley, and the Pall Mall Gazette says, “It is a charming love 
story, full of vivacity and humour.” 


HELENA BRETT’S CAREER 


By DESMOND COKE, 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” “ Beauty for Ashes,” “The 
Cure,” &c., &c. 


“As charming a girl as a man could wish to meet.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


LONDON VOICES 
By KEBLE HOWARD, 
Author of “The Smith’s of Surbiton,” &c. 


THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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THE BOMBAY EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


In 23 Volumes. Royal 8vo. Price One Guinea net per Volume. 
Limited to 1050 Copies and sold in Sets only. 


HIS new edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s writings has been 
planned on a scale never before adopted for the work of a 
living author. 


THE BOMBAY EDITION contains the works of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling in prose and verse, newly arranged and corrected by the 
author. 


THE BOMBAY EDITION is printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark 
of Edinburgh, on real hand-made paper, specially manufactured 
with a distinctive water-mark by Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. 


THE BOMBAY EDITION is printed from the well-known 
Florence Press Type, designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne, and the 
property of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, by whom it has been lent 
to the present Publishers for use in this Edition. 


The first volume of every set of THE BOMBAY EDITION con- 
tains an autograph signature of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


THE BOMBAY EDITION thus makes a double appeal to book- 
buyers; firstly, to admirers of the genius of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
and, secondly, to amateurs of typography and collectors of examples 
of the recent Revival of Printing. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS 


SOLDIERS THREE AND OTHER STORIES 


Are now ready, and two volumes will in future 
appear every two months until the Edition is complete. 


*,* Intending buyers should make early application to the booksellers, who have subscribed 
for the whole of the Edition. 





LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Poetical Works of Robert 


Bridges. Excluding the eight Dramas. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. On Oxford India Paper, 5s. [Ozford Poets. 


Times.— The new edition contains everything, with the possible exception 
of ‘ Achilles in Scyros,’ on which the poet’s final fame is likely to rest." 


Donne’s Poetical Works.  xaitea trom 


the Early Editions and many MSS. by H. J. C. GRIERSON, 
2 vols. 18s. net. 

Times.—‘* By hard thinking and unbounded cheerfulness in the pursuit of 
difliculties Mr. Grierson has succeeded in producing an edition which at once 
antiquates all others, and will remain, we believe, the standard edition of 
Donne's poems for many years... . A better text than they have ever 
enjoyed since they were written.” 


The Works of Thomas Deloney. 


Edited by F. 0. MANN. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Westminster Gazetre.— The novels abound in vivid detail, conversa- 
tions—sometimes in dialect—and the Conseene as matters of ordinary 
knowledge of the manners of those who roughly correspond to our own middle 
and lower classes. Deloney wasa sort of Arnold Bennett of his own day. ... 
Deloney’s ‘novels’ have interested us, and would, we believe, interest an 
intelligent reader who cares to read of the habits and speech of our ancestors,” 


Trecentale Bodleianum: A memorial volume 


for the three hundredth anniversary of the public funeral of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, March 29th, 1613. Crown 8vo, printed on 
linen rag paper with Fell type. 5s. net. 

[Tudor and Stuart Library. 


The Englishman in the Alps. Being 


a Collection of English Prose and Poetry relating to the Alps. 
Including many pieces now first reprinted from the Alpine 
Journal. Edited by ARNOLD LUNN. Fcap 8vo, 5s. net. 
Fieitp,—* The anthology is one which is calculated to be received with much 
favour, not onl by lovers of mountaineering, but by others who can appreciate 
the romance of adventure. As Mr. Lunn remarks in his interesting intro- 
duction, the literature of the Alps has been the delight of many who have 
never climbed, many who have never seen a mountain.” 


Previously published, uniform with the above, 5s. net each :— 
heen * 
The Englishman in Italy. 
The Englishman in Greece. 


English Literature and the Classics. 


(GILBERT MURRAY, J. A. STEWART, G. S. GORDON, 
J. 8. PHILLIMORE, A. C. CLARK, H. W. GARROD, 8. G. 
OWEN, R. J. E. TIDDY, A. D. GODLEY.) Collected by 
G.S. GORDON. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Morninea Post.—“ Professor Stewart's lecture on Platonism in English 
Poetry is an excellent introduction to a study of the history of Platonism in 
literature, a subject quite absorbing and difficult enough to sharpen the wits 
ofany man. This essay shows clearly the possibilities which lie before the 
School of English Literature at Oxford.” 


The Journal of John Stevens. containing 


a Brief Account of the War in Ireland, 1689-1691. Edited by 
the Rev. R. H. MURRAY. With 2 Folding Maps. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—*‘ Stevens has [eft us by far the best personal account of these 
—_ «++ He wrote vividly, and possessed considerable descrip- 
ive power. 


An Introduction to the French 
Classical Drama. By &. F. sourparn. 8v0, 
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